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caution let the opportunity come of wearing your conse-|be secured by law, in the tenure b which land is held. 
THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. quence for half an hour before men in a heats Court,| Freedom of contract, ene to be good in most, 
however secluded or invalided, and the temptation proves} other things which are matters of hiring or sale, is said to 

PRIM IN PARIS. irresistible. Caution, cloak, and incognito are all dropped,| work inequitably as regards the weaker party; and if a 
Carlism has again missed fire, The scattered sparks of|and the long-excluded, long-kept-down, but at length | public and written law be not made to which he can appeal 


the ill-laid train haye been. quenched in blood. Priests uppermost man will have his hour of glorifying. It is no for redress, he will continue to take into his own hands the 
imprisoned for being privy to the plot will not be executed | use sighing and philosophising over human vanity, there| private and unwritten law of terror and revenge. It is a 
great mistake to underrate the force of what may be. called 


this time ; and the friends of the counter-revolution must/it is as we have it, weakness and strength antithetically 
wait for better days. After the threat of a storm comes| mixed ; the steel craving to be ever so. thinly gilded over,|the code of Veto or Vengeance. It is nothing less than 
the expectation, at least, of acalm. Popular credulity,/the diamonds desiring to be set anyhow in pinchbeck|the agrarian common law of Ireland—flexible according 
even in sanguine Spain, must have time for repose. Having| rather than not be seen. The visit to Vichy is a fact ; it is| to cireumstances, subtle in its distinctions, complicated: yet, 
ascertained that the last wretched peasant suspected of| also a fact that Prim is in Paris. ‘Ah! Miss Tigri,” as well understood, liable to infraction by high-handed force, 
belief in new miracles and the old monarchy had been shot Tricotrin says to his pet monkey, “nobody but you andjand to be overruled when brought into conflict with 
in the back as he was running away, the Prime Minister/I understand such things.” To-morrow we shall know all. inspired authority, but all-pervading in its silent power, 
and in the main as relentless as irresistible. For genera- 

















thought it a good opportunity for a ten days’ tour beyond 

the Pyrenees. Rest. and change of air ;—why should he, | tions coercion has been tried in every variety of form to 

of all men in Spain, be denied them? Has he not worked NO MORE PARTIAL LAWS. extinguish the faith of the multitude in its potency, and. 
their allegiance to its rules, Coercion has failed, and it is 


hard, harder than any other man, perhaps, among his | 

countrymen. during the past year? Count Bismarck. has — * Tics Vane & now proposed to try concession. How much? that is the 
been taking a holiday, and Mr Gladstone is at Walmer; , all details, but of great principles; not of slight question, A Tipperary farmer told the Times’ corre-. 
and perhaps it would be just as well for Count Beust if he} 3: \ ications of person and colour, but of the main sub- spondent the other dey that he would be content 
would go to some watering-place, drink mineral waters, stance of the thing. If the abuses of what in England with a thirty years’ lease of the. land he had re- 
and gamble, or do anything but write provoking despatches, are called rights of ownership come in Ireland to be claimed (at the rent he was now charged as: tenant 
for a fortnight or two. Why should not the Count de accounted wrongs’ of occupancy, is Parliament to make a at will we presume); and with a sixty years’ lease 
Reus have a brief respite from the toils of. power and the|j,~ that what are here called ‘rights shall be abrogated of the house he had built for himself. We dare say 
torments of patronage? He was very happy, or he pro-|there in order to put an end to the possibility of wrongs ? there are thousands of tenants in Ireland who are in like 
fessed to be so, when he did nothing but smoke and play|Tf this be just and wise west of the Channel, will men |°%# 42d who would clutch at such a séttlement if offered 
chess in the Champs Elys¢es or in Westbourne Grove, And| submit to be told that it is unjust and unwiso east of the|>Y Parliament, promising in return to be loyal for the reat 
does it not look well, even for a brief.space, to seem to put|(hannel -and north of the Tweed. Are the men of the|°! their lives, and never more succour or harbour the 
away ambition? The crowd are such fools, as all climbing | Lothians or of the Parts of Lindsey less worthy to have a Fenians. Only in common fairness the Act must extend to 
men haye found, that there is practically no sounding the/statutable security against eviction without payment for Scotland, to England, and to Wales; for we can. hardly 
depths of their gullibility. Let us go by the night train to|their improvements, than the Orangemen of Tyrone or the| ™magine the Speaker in one House, or the Chancellor in 
Bayonne, en soute—suppose we say to Vichy. There is|Ribandmen of Westmeath? Or are the loyal and labo-|*he. other, putting to the vote a Bill whose preamble: set 
nobody political there, that any one has heard of, although | rious tillers of the soil of Saxon race likely to acquiesce in poe * Faller area yp rer 2* 

i k eyes and slightl mes pas nm , : 
who the gentleman may be with dark ey ghtly|the enactment for the special protection of their Celtic Nigar geht rane —* 





grizzled hair, who for the last ten days has, with his brethren of a partial law ? 2 Partly 
secretary, occupied the small suite of rooms aw prémier| We entirel agree with a writer in the Manchester major of such occupiers plain, expe- 
at the far end of the corridor at the Grand Hotel, dining) ~1,dian rod dient to grant and secure to the aforesaid malcontents 

: certain benefits and immunities, to which the peaceable 


- téte-drtéte, and -hardly ever going out, we cannot tell ; Nothin 
rte a : g can be more preposterous than to imagine that grave should case be 
can)you Viely waters are good for the gout. What on) interests of this kind, directly connected with all our ideas of pro- ne wens “phic gol —— —* po cei 


earth does it matter whether one has the gout or not? _It| perty and private right, can’ be dealt’with according to one set of 
will do just as well for the newspapers. Then Vichy is principles in Ireland and ‘on diametrically opposite principles in ‘interrupt. the further progress of a measure, to which our 
te England and Scotland. The whole tendency of modern thought | esteemed contemporary would indeed be justified i in apply- 


but. a couple of hours by rail from Paris, the centre of. all 

, ; ds imil broad les of policy bet “ ” d yet it 
things dynastic, diplomatic, and diddlish. There lives the —* certs ry my Lap * 2* at Ap Posy es * i oy gh sng at * yan * joke, 
King-maker, and Spain is in want of a King. The King-| In any rational scheme of legislation due allowance must headed: politici ory -. — of: 9 * ing bat —* 


maker, indeed, is sick, but not. unto death, or even unto necessarily be made for local ‘peculiarities ; but it is diffieult to , 7 , P ; 
indifference ri the — and embarrassments of neigh-| suppose that the essential elements of law can be permauently the Irish Land question will be settled next Session, in 
' varied in closely-adjoining quarters of one -small kingdom.|some such. way. 


bouring States. The difficulties and dangers of correspon- ter 
. — Between Ireland and Great Britain 2n agreement as to the tal sd Sali , 
dence about the choice of a Sovereign are necessarily great. baal ; . ta eis What we contend for is, whatever change is made 
gn fundamental principles of private rights and public policy is as she shee lawe which saecie atid is 


Talleyrand himself could not keep the right hand of , his for mutual conveni d: harmony as ® common i 
yra p necessary venience and harmony land, it ought to"be applicable and operative throughout 


learning from letting the left hand of his treachery know | language or notation. It should be clesily understood that what. 
ever is done next year or the year after in regard to tenant the realm. It is no answer to say that thousands of | 


what it was about; and even Fouché, when he was selling ; 
Bourbons and Jacobins, English and Russians, French and right in Ireland will supply a precedent for the one mate Scoteh and English farmers have not asked for it and do 
k | which we may be sure no time will be lost in transplanting thither not’ want.it:, In England: people: do not as.» rule ask 

Austrians, all round impartially, was not able to keep| rye rights and duties of landowners in the United Kingdomi must ————— 
them all equally in the dark as to his real intentions. But | be regarded as a whole, atid defined, as far as fundamental loudly or importunately for w ey do not think they 
are likely to get; and they seldom get anything in, the 


there is no chance of accomplishing an thing really clever) principles are concerned, in @ uniform and consistent manner.. A 
P 5* in Lincolnshire wrote to the Zimes the other day to intimate way of legislative change for which they do not ask loudly ; 


unless one is, at all events, on the spot. ; The spot this sien 4 
time is P Let there be lodgings, therefore, at con- that there was a land question there as well as on the other side and importunately. Even importunity in petitions, speeches, 
aris. ? of St George’s Channel. From other counties we may expect lati and tremendous cheering, does not al euc- 
venient Vichy, that there may be interviews easily arranged |,, hear similar complaints of short leases and precarious holdings, resolutions, wa 0 uf ways su 
at St Cloud. and undue pressure of authority in a yariety of ways. Notori- deed. The farming interest, we are co mpelled to own, has 
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seldom indeed, if ever, prevailed in its struggles to get 
any law modified, unless it was able to obtain the help and 
aid of the trading interest in the towns, or the territorial 
interest in the counties, Unless the renters of land 
in the three ki as, therefore, até agreed to 
combine for a change in the law of land-letting, and 
unless they can win the support of either the landowners 
in general, or of the trading community who disinterestedly 
look on, they will assuredly fail. For the wis inertia to be 
overcome is great; and the amount of prejndicé and per- 
plexity encompassing the subject is almost fa yg. 
But any attempt to break up into provincial codes, repug- 
nant to one another, the fixed laws of the kingdom regard- 
ing property, would. obviously and inevitably end in 
disappointments No Ministry in its senses would propound 
such a scheme; and no Parliament with a map of the 
hustings in thé back of its head could be brought to 
entertain it, Out Irish friends will do well to ponder this 
view of the matter in time; and so to shape their course, 
whether of demonstration or demand, as to invite the 
sympathy, if not the active aid, of feasonable men on this 
side of the sea. Without it the Irish Land question will 


come to nothing, 





ble. | if comtion to town afd country. 


metropolitan. Will no living Buckle condescend to such 
vulgar: inquiries, and ell us how the rough jooularity of 
coun “ne has developed into this far miore con- 
** stuff ? Hodge thinks that to put his fate through 
a horte-collar and grin at his own éleverness, is vastly comic; 
but Hodge is a miracle of self-fespect Compared with the 
man who, in the presence of his wife, companions, and 
friends, must needs stick his hat all over with tall ar 
of pink and white , and then. attempt to trot on 

fours Likd » donkby, Phe passion fot adorninent, it is true, 
‘We do not look upon 
the number of Foresters, Oddfellows, and so forth, who are 
in London, as very abnormal ; although any. one who re- 
members the Foresters’ procession to Primrose Hill on the 
Shakespeare Tersénbenaty celebration—when a feeling 
Coriolanus was closely followed by a mystified Macbeth, he 
again being followed by a frightfully intoxicated Timon of 
Athens—will be inclined to say that metropolitan holiday. 
makers do oodaalonally produce something genuinely comic. 
Whoenee, however, this ghastly buffoonery which is supposed 
to be #0 highly exhilarating by the people who pay Monday 
visits to Gravesend, Woolwich, Hampstead, Hampton, 
Eppitg; atid similar suburban resorts? As we do not find 
anything resembling it elsewhere, mush we consider it to 
be the festilt of local conditions of atmosphere and soil ? 





Th the heart of the capital of this nation there exists a 
peciliat Gfeature, Whose like is not to be found in any 
other ¢apital of Hutope. Th our provincial towns 
even We find but 4 poor imitation 
freqtiently, He i# 4n afiltnal, and he speaks o language 


him, and that fiot Liverpool; or Birmingham 


Various districts are subject to epidemics which ate scarcely 
ever fourid to arise elsewhere; and perhaps this melan- 
‘choly situlactam of jollily is as much a product of London 
‘a8 the metropolitan death-rate. The inhabitants of 
; or Manchester, or Glasgow, 
‘never exhibit such stupid and childish inanity as invariably 


which is more of less intelligible to his neighbouts; but characterises the public appearance of « certain section of 


we should not be inclined to guarantees his possessi 


of of our London inhabitants. For a little time it seemed as if 


many other human attributes. Most of us have seen this’ this clown-like trick of nonsensical adornment was being 


stratige being, and watched with a rather sickened 
his idiotic gambollings ; but ‘we find no trace of hith in 
literatire oF on thé stage. Vs is never represented in 
fiction ; he is tod vulgar. Lo is not even thought worthy 
of a plate in a fatce. Sometimes, indeed, he figures {fh the 
newspapers ; and at the present momont a correspondent 
of the Morning Post has just drawn attention to the exhi- 
bitions of himself which this Londoner-out-for-a-holiday 
periodically makes at Hampton Court. There is nothing in 
which offers so marked peculiarities to a Parisian 
as a gathering of London holiday-makers, when these 
belong to the poorer classes that are just above the labourer 
in the sotial scale. What an astounding notion of enjoy- 
ment these people have! How appalling are their ideas of 
humour and fun! Your Parisian workman, when he goes 
out for a holiday, can either pass his time in a cabaret and 
get setiously and quietly drunk on cheap brandy, or he can 
wash his face and take his family to se6 One of the parks, 
of oné of the picture-galleries, or he can visit his friends, 
atid afterwatds go with them to one of the small theatres. 
Wherever you find him, he never seems to have lost his 
ity or his self-control. But when the small shopkeeper, 
ot thé potman, or the druggist’s apprentice betakes himself, 
on his fav Monday, to Hampstead Heath or Hampton 
Oourt, he breaks forth into a series. of attics Which are a 
puzzle and perplexity to the social philosopher. How were 
enje galred ‘by a being presumably 
human? Fancy the profound wit of wearing a pasteboard 
nose! Oat anything be more ffrésistibly funny than for a 
man to weat a woman's bonnét and shawl, and yell out 
fish-calls? As for the spectacle of a man weating a 
woman's ¢loak in the form of a petticoat and riding on a 
donkey with a side-saddle, the refined comedy of that per- 
formance is at onee apparent. Then the Londoner-ont-for- 
a-holiday has considerable theories of independence. At 
Hampton Oourt, for example, we learn that the metropo- 
litan visitors “sit down and eat fruit in the state apart 
ments, their cherry-stones and nut-shells out of 
the windows; they hold loud and coarse conversations with 
each other from the gardens to the windows, making theit 
dinner appointments, &., and discussing whether their 
potations ate to be brandy or beer.” These are a few of 
the atniable characteristics with which every one who has 
met these genial holiday-makers must be sufficiently familiar: 
It need only be added that the horse-play in which these 
people indulge is gracefully accompanied by a species of 
slangy “chaff” which is fortunately found nowhere else 
in the empire. 3 
We need not stay to consider the suggestion of the cor- 
respondent to whom we have referred, that steps should be 
taken to limit the coarse gambolling of men and women in 
public parks and exhibition-rooms, The appointment of 
censors to control indecorous conduct would infringe that 
right of every Englishman to make an ass of himself which 
is part of the Constitution. We are more concerned to 


favoured in other circles, “ Luggage crackers” came into 
| vogue ; 4nd our young ladies and gentlemen, in that im- 
portant interval in dancing which is devoted to supper, 
wete pleased to assume paper crowns, and caps, and jackets, 
just as if they had gone down to Bushey Park with a bottle 
' of gin in their pockets, leaving their wits and their h’s be- 
hind. It is gratifying to know that this custom is dying out ; 
for the effort to appear foolish on the part of the majority 
of young people who go to balls may be regarded as entirely 
unnecessary, With regard, however, to the vulgar buf- 
foonery practised by our holiday-makers, we should not 
be surprised to learn that a large portion of it was derived 
from the musi¢-halls. It is- the musio-halls which have 
spread abroad the peculiar theory that a man, to be funny, 
need only make himself ridiculous. A man without 
brains, without a voice, without any artistic ability, and 
without an “hi,” has only to chalk his face, wear one half 
of a coft, a ragged waistcoat, and a white hat, and lo! 
whatever falls from his mouth becomes humorous. His 
very Bilence is side-splitting ; and when he pulls out a torn 
pocket-handkerchief his audience is convulsed. There is a 
good deal of the music-hall in the manners; in the talk, 
and in the efforts to be funny of the London holiday-crowd. 
If it is not from thé singing-saloon that Tom and Arry 
bortow their notions of what is farcical and funty, we 
must regard these conceptions of the comic as a malaria 
peculiar to the valley of the Thames. 


BUILDING UP AND PULLING DOWN. 


We quite agree with our valued friend, who, quoting 
Strafford’s well-known words, insists that “Less than 
thorough will not do it.” Our great towns, almost with- 
out exception, are full of the dark places of cruelty; for 
what ¢ruelty is more mean or merciless than that which 
dooms crowds of innocent and industrious beings to live in 
darkness, filth, and stench, whereby life is shortened, 
labour wasted, morals undermined, and death made the 
only chance of rest or escape? Such is the condition of 
our overcrowded slums ; and such they are likely to remain, 
if no agency more powerful than any of which we have 
hitherto had much experience is to be brought into opera- 
tion for their reform. 

We recently commended cordially the efforts making by 
two or three societies in the metropolis, which are content 
to earn a profit of four or five per cent. on capital invested 
in better dwellings for artisans and labourers. We spoke 
of the good specifically, rather than comparatively, which 
these societies were doing, and which others fashioned on 
similar models might do. We should be delighted to see 
them multiplied. The harvest is plenteous, and the labourers 
are few. Here and there they may fail; what is there 


good in aim or excellent in purpose that does not some- 
times fail Occasional wrecks are no argument whatever 





know how these habits and prastiees “ate #0 peculiatly 


against shipbuilding or navigation; and so long as there 
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are opulent and benevolent people willing to take shares in 
a joint-stock for the rebuilding of particular courts or 
streets in any of our ovércrowded quarters, we shall 
cheerfully and unreservedly acknowledge the practical 


patriotism of the enterprise, Pecuniaty inducement com- 
mensuraté with the risk meurred and with the trouble 


taken, there will never be sufficient to draw speculative 
capital that way. The theory of its success, put at the 
highest, is little more than that of doing a great deal 
of godd % others without doing much harm to our- 
Belves. The sacrifice of time and trouble, together 
with the running of a limited risk, is indeed highly 
meritorious, and deserves sympathy and gratitude, just 
as the unpaid visiting of the sick or the unpaid teach- 
ing of the poor is entitled to our praise. But we entirely 
agree with our clearsighted correspondent, that to rely on 
the.casual, partial, and capricious action of such societies 
for the redemption of our great towns from the deplorable 
plight into which, to our national shame, we have allowed 
them to sink, consists only with the effeminate philosophy 
of philanthrophio fiddle-faddle. Generation after genera- 
tion will be begotten, reared, brutalised, and buried in the 
mock Christian towns of sham-civilised England before 
frugal and amiable four-and-a-half pér cent. has picked its 
steps across the shallowest kennel on the outer rim of our 
slough of despond. 


We would not depreciate any enterprise spontaneously 
undertaken, no matter on how small a scale, for the purifica- 
tion of a lane or the improvement of an alley. If but a 
score or & dozen nésts of disease and demoralisation should 
be robbed of their contents and demolished, to make room 
for wholesome and decent divellings, it is well; ayé, excel- 
lent well. But let us not listen to the vague and delusive 
talk that would have us regard the throwing out of these 
private jetties at far intervals along the strand as any sort 
of exoneration for the public duty of redeeming the wide 
waste of marsh and damming out the overflowing 
deep. Our friend is right, a8 Black Tom used to say, ** Less 
than thorough will-not do it." Voluntary associations can 
no more cope perceptibly or practically with the hideous 
mass of the evils of overcrowding, than Quaker subscrip- 
tions to liberate now and then a fresh cargo of slaves could 
have put ah énd to negro slavery. Why should wo dis- 
guise the truth? Oppression and extortion pay; not in 
the long run, indeed, and not the community at large, 
which soon or late comes to grief and shame by reason of 
its tacit acquiescence in wrong-doing; but in the short 
run, the grasping and sordid who traffic without 
scruple on the necessities of the poor. A private build- 
ing association cannot afford to buy up the worst, 
because most crowded, and therefore most money-yielding 
slums. Let anybody read the details of the struggle that 
takes place before one of our metropolitan vestries, when 
the medical officer and local surveyor report any particular 
place to be unfit for human habitation under the provisions 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1868; and he will seo 
how insuperable are the obstacles to be encountered by any- 
thing short of compulsory powers to take, pull down, and 
rebuild. Smooth talk cannot change the logic of facts, 
and the plausible words of Sir Sidney Waterlow himself 
would not wheedle the owner of a single rookery, packed 
full of the prey on which pestilence feeds, into selling it a 
farthing under its worth—its worth in the making of 
‘rack rent by blood poisoning. The fact of the special 
demand for house room in particular neighbourhoods 
is tantamount to the packing of twice as many poor 
people into stifling dens as there would otherwise be, 
and to the den owners pocketing twice ⸗⸗ much rent 
as they otherwise would. Of all their houses, why 
should the owners sell those which let the best? Of 
all their houses, why should they spend money on those 
which yield the most? Or, taking it the other way, if any- 
thing like the excessive price were named that would com- 
-pensate them for parting with their means of house-usury, 
‘what chance would joint-stock capital have of earning four 
per cent. or three per cent. upon pulling down and rebuild- 
ing these P Joint-stock capital must look out for sites that 
will pay. It cannot afford to go where it is most wanted ; 
but it is there that the beneficent law of 1868 was meant 
to go, fearlessly and unflinchingly, with its compulsory 
powers either to compel the slum owners to purify and 
repair, where that would be sufficient, or to pull down ard 
rebuild where that is necessary. Of course the den owners 
do not like to be interfered with. That is quite natural, 
It was upon that supposition that the act was pasted ; 
and it was upon’ the faith and in the hope that local 
authorities would ‘have sufficient public spirit to dis- 
regard their murmurs and their quibbles that Parliament 
confided to corporations and vestries the duty of putting 
the provisions of the Act in force. We trust and believe 
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that they will not be found wanting. No man has stood 
forth of late more frequently or unfalteringly in defence 
of the principle of , local government against those who 
would undermine and assail it than the author of “The 
Artisans’ ings Act ;” and the whole scope and tenor 
of that Act implies the conferring on the elective authority 
of each locality the moral obligation of purifying the 
homes of its people, and giving ite industry healthful 
room where to lay its head when its day's work is done. 
This is to uplift and ennoble the municipal spirit, and to 
give those engaged in municipal work higher and manlier 
motives of local ambition than any which a mere share in 
petty patronage can inspire. To-day is not the day when 
we can afford to let the centralisers and red tape-ists have 
further excuse for their sneers at local government. They 
would, if they could, sweep it all away, in order to substi- 
tute in ite stead a new herd of paid commissioners and 
inspectors, the brothers or cousins or sycophants of men in 
power. Let our local authorities, the corporations of our 
great provincial towns, the vestries of the Metropolis look 
to it while there is time. Government grudges them every 
morsel of influence, every broken bone of power that still 
remains to them. It would take them all if it had its 
way, and stew them down into an additional mess of 
pottage for the lordlings and the lacqueys that wait at its 
table. Elective guardians are abused, and elective vestry- 
men vilified, elective physicians and officers of health are 
subjected to espionage and the silent threat of dismissal, 
in the hope that in weariness and sickness of heart the 
people may give up the struggle and let bureaucracy, as in 
France, do what it will. We hope it may yet be baffled 
and beaten back ; and that the good old Saxon instinct of 
self-rule will save our cities and towns from thus being 
taken in and done for. But if local government is to be 
saved and regenerated, it must show itself to be up to its 
work. One of the best things it can do is to set about 
carefully and gradually repairing and rebuilding the 
dwellings of the people. — 





MRS STOWE’S STORY. 


We are no less surprised than grieved ta observe the 
indecorous haste with which several of our contemporaries 
have taken for granted the truth of the story which Mrs 
Stowe has published in Macmillan’s Magazine, relative to 
the cause of the separation between Lord and Lady Byron. 
In a matter which touches the reputation of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest poets—involving a charge which, if proved, 
brands him for ever as a mean and contemptible coward, 
sneak, and hypocrite, as well as a criminal—we should have 
thought that at least some show of prudence and caution 
would have been desirable. Here is a statement which is 
supposed to be dictated by a woman so weak that physi- 
cians think she is dying ; her amanuensis is another woman 
of considerable strength of imagination ; the narrative itself 
is incorrect in certain most important facts; it is without a 





was, as we know, refused. They continued to correspond, 
however; and remained: on terms of friendship. “In 
fact,” says Mrs Stowe, “she already loved him, but had 
that doubt of her power to be to him all that a wife should 
be, which would be likely to arise in a mind so sensitively 
constituted and unworldly.” Two years elapsed between 
this refusal and Byron’s marriage with Miss Milbanke, It 
was during this interval, according to the present legend, 
that he fell into that horrible gulf of crime which was to 
poison the whole of his after life. “From the heights 
which might have’ made him happy as the husband of a 
noble woman he fell into the depths of a secret, adulterous 
intrigue with a blood relation, so near in consanguinity 
that discovery must have been utter ruin and expulsion 
from civilised society. From henceforth this damning, 
guilty secret became the ruling force of his life, holding 
him with a morbid fascination, yet filling him with remorse 
and unquiet, and insane dread of detection.” The name of 
the partner of his guilt is not actually mentioned; but the 
reference is unmistakeable. Byron’s friends insisted on 
his marrying. In a moment of recklessness, he sat down 
and wrote two offers of marriage, which he sent off to two 
ladies, One lady declined; the other, Miss Milbanke, ac- 
cepted. They were married. “ The moment the carriage 
doors were shut upon the bridegroom and bride, the paroxysm 
of remorse and despair—unrepentant remorse and angry 
despair—broké forth upon her gentle head. ‘You might 
have saved ‘me from this, Madam! You had it all in your 
own power when I offered myself to you first. Then you 
might have made me what you pleased ; but now you will 
find that you have married a devil.’ Lady Byron now 
knew that her husband was tormented by some dreadful 
remorse; but it was not until some time afterwards that 
she learned the real horror that underlay his consciousness 
of guilt, and also that he had married her in order that 
she might be a cloak for his sin. He reasoned with her 
about the affair; pointed out the amicable arrangements 
occasionally made on the Continent for the mutual infidelity 
of husband and wife; he “repudiated Christianity as an 
authority, asserting the right of every human being to 
follow out what he called the impulses of nature; ” 
and subsequently “‘he introduced into one of his dramas 
the reasoning by which he justified himself in incest.” 
Mrs Stowe here refers to “Cain,” and quotes certain 
passages. On making the discovery, Lady Byron did 
not quit his house; but continued for two years to 
struggle with her husband’s morbid infatuation. This 
is clearly a mistake, as they only lived together for 
about one year. However, Lady Byron failed; and Byron 
began to use her with the grossest cruelty, especially about 
the time when her daughter was born. Lady Byron did 
not quit her husband, but “was driven from him.” Lord 
Byron, terrified by the indignation which society expressed 





over the rupture between husband and wife, broke up his 
incestuous intrigue, and fled from England, a prey to the 


jwildest despair and remorse. Hence “ Manfred,” which, 


shadow of corroboration or proof; and it is, as we shall according to Mrs Stowe, was merely a picture of his own 


endeavour to show, highly improbable. 
the sort of story which is to be gulped down, as it were, 
without the faintest effort at inquiry, or the least sugges- 
tion of doubt, The cause that drove Lord and Lady Byron 
asunder has always been a mystery; and people do not like 
to be kept in the dark with regard to the domestic affairs 
of celebrated persons, Their curiosity with regard to such 
details is as large as their charity issmall. They forget that 
the writer may have spent the best of his system, mental and 
physical, on his books, and reserved for himself the rags 
and tatters of it, which he would fain hide from the public 
gaze. Goethe said of Balzac, that each of his stories was 
dug out of a woman’s heart. Very often the poet digs his 


poems out of his own heart ; and it is not very becoming | 


that we should pry into the exhausted quarry—that we 
should laugh at the orange we have sucked and thrown 
away. But Byron had a histrionic trick of exhibiting him- 
self which provoked curiosity; and for many years there 
was no man in England whose private affairs were more 
narrowly scanned and criticised. On this one point of the 
separation no authentic knowledge has ever been obtained ; 
and it is perhaps only natural that, when a statement pro- 
fessing to be an authoritative solution of the mystery was 
published, it should have been accepted with more haste 
than discretion. We must beg of our readers, however, to 
remember that Mrs Stowe’s statement, while saying a great 
deal, proves absolutely nothing. 

Her story, taken apart from the useless verbiage and 
not very profound moralisings with which she has surrounded 
it, is briefly as follows. Byron, having made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Milbanke, was so impressed by her beauty, 
her refined and graceful manners, and her general mental 


Surely this is not. 


state of mind at this time. Lady Byron kept the seoret, 


on the condition that the partner of his crimes should be 
left in England. Lord Byron now employed his whole 
time, and all the brilliant powers of his invention, to con- 
eeal his guilt by throwing the blame of the separation upon 
his wife. All his poems addressed to her are pieces of the 


blackest hypocrisy. “TI have had many foes, but none like 
thee,” he wrote to the woman who had suffered so much 
to conceal his sin, Finally, under Lady Byron’s care, the 
person “ whose connexions with Lord Byron had been so 
disastrous” was reformed and ennobled; while a daughter 
by the criminal union was “watched with a mother’s 
tenderness,” until she died, by the erring husband’s wife. 
This is the story Which Mrs Stowe tells; and we mean 
to use very plain language in speaking of it. We cannot 
reject Mrs Stowe’s statement that she received certain 
‘communications from Lady Byron, as well as a paper con- 
taining a brief memorandum of the whole. It is a pity 
that these memoranda were not published. The story, as it 


‘stands, has @ good deal of what actors call “gag” in it. }providing anythi 


\There is ® good deal of guessing, and interpretation, and 
reflection, with no small degree of vagueness and inaccu- 
racy about the details, which are of primary importance. 
Coneeding, however, that Mrs Stowe did really receive the 
narrative from Lady Byron as it now stands, look at the 
circumstances under whieh it was given to her. Lady 
Byron “was in such a state of health that her physicians 
had warned her that she had very little time to live.” For 
some time before this she had greatly withdrawn from 
society. Her mind was of a serious and contemplative 
cast ; and without doubt she spent many and many an 
hour in her sick-room in brooding over her husband’s his- 
tory. For some years she had not seén him; but she had 





superiority, that he made her an offer of martiage. He 
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read his successive poems, and must have cana the 
writer with his writing in that fashion which is common t0 
the relatives of every author who éver published a poem or 
a romance, What if she saw in-the story of Astarte and 
Manfred an interpretation of conduct othetwisé unin⸗ 
telligible, and applied this theory to various well-remem- 
bered incidents and # “We have already: 
spoken,” says Mrs Stowe, “of that singular sense 
of the reality of the spititual world which seemed to 
encompass Lady Byron during the last part of her life, 
and which made her words and actions seem more like 
those of a blessed being detached from earth than of an 
ordinary mortal.” Under these mental and physical ¢on- 
ditions, stranger stories than the one before us have been 
invented and narrated with every circumstance of detail. 
But there are other considerations which should induce us 
to pause before accepting the authenticity of Mrs Stowe’s 
narrative. It is, as we have said, highly improbable, and 
it is wholly uncorroborated by any kind of proof. Mrs 
Stowe states that “this whole history of Lord and Lady 
Byron in its reality has long been perfectly understood in 
many circles in England, but the facts were of a nature 
that could not be told.” Now Mrs Stowe shows that the 
facts were not of such a nature that they could not be 
told, because she tells them. Moreover, is it credible that 
numbers of people in England knew this story, and wilfully 
remained silent, when Lady Byron’s heroic abnegation was 
earning for her only misrepresentation and blame P On the 
other hand, it is as little credible that the story could be 
true without several persons becoming aware of it. The 
career of the person implicated with Lord Byron was open 
to public criticism; while the fact of Lady Byron, taking 
charge of the daughter could not have escaped the know- 
ledge and inquiry of her friends. We repeat, that every 
one is bound to reject this story until it finds corrobo- 
ration and proof. Let us have the memorandum pro- 
duced. It is presumably in Lady Byron’s handwriting, 
which can be authenticated, Let us have some precise 
information about the daughter whom Lady Byron tended. 
Let the “circles in England” who are cognisant of the 
affair make a declaration on the subject, and exhibit some- 
thing in the way of evidence. We are not of those who say 
that the publication of this charge was, in any case, an 
error. If the story is true, it ought to be known, If 
Byron was the vile and debased creature which this narra- 
tive represents him to be, by all means let the tale of his. 
unparalleled meanness and scoundrelism with regard to his 
wife be made public, that we may not through ignorance be 
disposed to condone the faults of a hypocrite so utterly 
despicable. It seems to us that this story, if true, is 
capable of easy proof; and until it is fully proved, it is 
mere idle wind, 





Correspondence. 


— — 


THE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THEIR MEDICAL 
SCAPEGOATS. 

Sir,—Permit me to call your attention to the proceedings 
of the Poor-Law Board in the contests which have for some 
time disturbed the tranquillity of the parish of St Pancras. 

If there were any doubt before, there can be none now, 
that the object of the Board is to throw discredit upon the 
Guardians and the parishioners in order to justify themselves 
before the public in erecting the monster asylum at Highgate. 

The persecution against Dr Harley has utterly failed of its 


+ It is true the decision is not yet given, t every sane 
and honourable mind has anticipated it,—it must be an 
uittal of the excellent and a medical officer. 


t cannot fail to strike every one capable of looking im- 
partially upon a judicial investigation, that Dr Harley dis- 
layed a quiet candour and truthfulness with a subdued 
mper, Buch as few men could have exhibited under so dis- 
tressing an ordeal. Dr Harley is notoriously a hamane and 
generous man, and utterly incapable of the motives and deeds 
attributed to him. But it was necessary to make a victim. 
With a prominent official, especially a medical man, as a 
oe * the Roane, nee * hes outery which * 
obtain the su e unthin overpower 
opposition to — scheme of building the big bastiles 
sick asylums, at an enormous cost to the parish- 
ioners as will deprive the small shopkeepers and decent arti- 
sans of the means of sending their children to school, or of 
for them by means of life assurance or 
otherwise, in case of removal by accidents, such as the working 
classes are so liable to, by epidemics, or ordinary illness. The 
operation of these heavy rates is the more extensive and in- 
jurious, inasmuch as they are constantly consigning the lowest 
stratum of the social strata which they touch to utter poverty, 
and ultimately to the workhouse, 


The Board knows that it cannot overcome the of 
the ratepayers to its ——— — 3228 —— 
injurious u ike in 
a ety with which = te nod what y" 
so likely to take captive the humane —— —* 
in which we dwell as that of cruelty to the sick ? 

Canto 06 tit ‘Kind: hhesleeties eee’ kind will 
occur as long as man is man; but of Board co- 
operating with the Guardians in such i they give 
them the widest publicity, and make the 
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of the un ualified abuse of the ratepayers. The sole 

pos is to induce the public to help them to overthrow 
self-government, to constitute an irresponsible centrali- 
sation Marte ig House, * enable 8 — * * 
the to es, and emplo 
their i * — er ypu pring, Beco. situations as 


—— &e. ' ‘ 
e favourite game to play in this unprincipled scheme is 
to run down e medical man who his duty to 
the ratepa cannot be furtively brought over to the 
schemes of Gwydyr House. It would be easy to give instances 
of this all over the country—er wno disce omnes—that at 
Blackburn illustrates the modus. tof those gentlemen. 
In that town Dr was alike faithful to the poor and 
to his own honour, the result was the necessity of resigning 
his parochial post with these words as a eg Fe lag sel fare- 
well, “the pauper Doctor is the scapegoat of the Poor-Law 
medical service.” ; 
Such is the truth, and these things will continue until the 
public open their eyes to the tricks and oppressions of 
Gwydyr House, and perform the duty which the ratepayers 
owe to the Guardians they have elected to take cognisance of 
their parochial interests, Yours, &c., 
ONE WHO FEELS THE Pressure or THE Rates AND TAXES. 


September 1, 1869. 


THE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THE ST PANCRAS. 
INFIRMARY. 


Sir,—The agitation caused by the proposal of the Poor- 
Law Board to build a number of vast infirmaries for the sick 
poor at an enormous cost’ to the ratepayers, is still proceeding 
and assuming new phases st avery turn. 

The plan by which the hope to bring the general 

blic to their views is unjust and deceptive. That body 


resolved upon ng before the public every incident 
where a mistake eg made b of i 
individual guardians, medical me: If some parochi 


officer al gma is discovered as having said or done any- 
pon Fe or unfeeling, the satellites of the Board have it 
pu forthwith, in order to prove that the people— 
the ratepayers—through their elected —2 the 
guardians, are not capable of taking care of the poor, or are 
too avaricious and unfeeling to lay out what is necessary to 
succour and restore them. 

If the public are made to believe this, it will be all fair 
sailing for the Board, that body will be virtually irresponsible 
they can build, or buy, or sell, or dictate as they please, an 
Mr Goschen will reign King of the Paupers in his palace at 
be House, 

e elected guardians and the ratepayers —— to 
the scandalous waste and Se the ,and to 
the insolent dictation which ¢ erises nearly all the 
intercourse of its officials with boards of guardians and their 





officers, so often the patron, and sometimes the 
only public of fair play, has not been so in this con- 
troversy ; Evaminer has almost stood alene as an 
impartial and intelligent critic of the discussion. The Poor- 


Law Board issues its intelligence for the press, spares no 
time or expense in bringing its own version of affairs into 
2*2* mah ree seems * —* 2** = Board 
says for and to regard Gw ouse as the sanctum 
conection of official life. Con : Ye the former-usage of 
the metropolitan press, when the president of the Poor-Law 
Board issues any commission of inquiry, it is not allowed to 
take its course until judicially terminated ; the newspapers 
anticipate the decision, aud always in favour of the Board. 

The last action in the campaign of “the Boards” has been 
fought in the parish of St Pancras, The gist of the matter 
is, that the rd wants at tremendous expense to build a 
Pauper Sick Asylum, which would be an excellent undertak- 
ing for the itect, the builders, the contractors, and for 

who are intended to hold situations within it ; and of 

course the officials at — 53 House have very many friends, 
of whose suitability to be beneficiaries in the above line the 
Board has no doubt. But the parishioners of St Pancras and 
their elected guardians keeping their money themselves 
to ha it wasted by any ae or any officer, permanent or 
ministerial. The St Pancras poole have, after much investi- 
gation, and guided by persons of wide experience and prac- 
tical knowledge, arrived at the conviction that the big bastiles 
will kill more than they cure, and that in a more modest way 
in their own homes or elsewhere the poor who are sick can 
be more effectually treated. 

A case of a person leaving the St Pancras workhouse’ pre- 
maturely, and dying in consequence, was rumoured. The 
Board inquired investigated a charge fostered by its 
officials, that the St Pancras guardians were determined to 
empty their infirmary per fas awt nefas, and that Dr Harley 
was their instrument in perpetrating this cruel trick, 
80 F no excuse for the erection of the new building might 
ex 

During this inquiry the press generally, the Times and 
the Observer especially, were partisans of the Poor-Law 
Board, and gave currency to every despicable “tittle-tattle” 
a a hae and reason. 

Not ow of culpability fell upon the humane and 
skilful medical officer, Dr Harley. But the portions of the 
press referred to and the officials of the Board assumed his 
guilt throughout, and spared no excess of language to run 

im down, and make out a case for a new monster infirmary. 

The case which first gave rise to the calumny upon Dr 
aden that of Mary Allen, which so entirel broke down 
that the commissioner acknowledged he must ahandon it. 

When the abettors of the Poor-Law Board found that 
their great case was gone, they brought forward new matter. 
Instances not before heard of were adduced to establish what 
the case of Mary Allen failed to prove. 

aie guardians in St Pancras are for the most 

with the Board, and hostile to the elected guardians. 
were, in fact, the prosecutors in the inquiry. 

-he medical inspector sent by the Board seems to have 
notions of professional honour that are unknown beyond the 
— of Gwydyr House influence. He acted like one sent to 
—— Dr Harley, or at all events to spy out whether a 
= ae be got up that would offend the public conscience, 

If the win support for the projects of the Board. 
58* — gave this matter a fair amount of attention 

as desirous to know as the ratepayers of St 


Pancras are why Dr Markham, it neglected every 
courtesy due to Dr Harley, and in his absence went about 
the infirmary to see if he could light upon anything to get up 


officers | a charge against him. 


It is eae ea for any member of the profession to avoid 

Dr Markham should point out to an antagonist 

of Dr Harley the existence of kidney disease in the case re- 

ferred to, he well knowing that the disease in all probability 

did not show itself until his admission into the 4 

and that in this instance it might have arisen from 
causes quite unconnected with albumenaria. t 

As to the existence of pneumonia in the case, and its treat- 
ment, the Poor-Law Board itself had subsequent evidence 
confuting the allegation. : 

How was it that Dr Markham found no occasion to con- 
‘demn Dr Warne’s treatment of Bishop, who, if he were 
suffering from pleurisy, with inflammation of the right lung, 
was more likely to be killed than saved by excessive 
feeding and plenty of brandy? Dr Markham would have 
practised blood-letting and advised starvation. which he has 
strongly recommended. Dr Goodfellow stated that there was 
nothing the matter with his chest, but that the liver was 
congested from brandy-drinking, over-feeding, and want of 
exercise. 

. The views of the St Pancras guardians and the conduct of 
their doctor were sound and just, and did not leave them 
fairly open to the sneer of the Saturday Review that they 
had discovered a new philosophy in their treatment of the 
sick r. - 

A se has been singularly imported into this discus- 
sion as to the admission of persons under contagious dis- 
eases to workhouse infirmaries. Some of the abettors of 
the Board thought that the widow Allen and her children 
should have been placed in a ward in proximity to loathsome 
and infectious diseases ! . 

It is high time that such practices should cease, and suit- 
able places be set apart for the reception of the afflicted by 
such complaints. f . 

It is impossible in a single letter or article to pone out all 
that deserves notice in this contest, but an appeal is here made 
to the public to investigate thoroughly the Gwydyr-House 
policy and , and to put astop to the folly and jobbing 
of which it is the source. Yours, &c., M.D. 

Sept. 2, 1869. 





THE POOR OF EUROPE. 


Sir,—Permit me a few words in reference to Mr Jabez 
Hogg’s letter in your journal of the 28th ult. My inquiry, 
TI am bound and pleased to explain, has the cordial and prac- 
tical support of Conservative as well as Liberal members— 
of Mr Corrance, member for East Suffolk ; Mr W. H. Smith, 
member for Westminster ; as well as Messrs Goschen, 8S. 
Morley, Rathbone, Salomons, Torrens, and others of the 
Liberal side. From all quarters of the political compass I 
have received the most flattering and enco ing remarks 
on the great possible good to be got out of the oe labour 
I have in hand ; a labour carried on, I should explain, in the 
intervals of leisure left me by my weekly recurring editorial 
duties in London. One of my reasons, indeed, for assuming 
the responsibility that now weighs very heavily upon me, was 
the belief that by making the intimate acquaintance of the 
poor of other countries, and of the manner in which they 
are comforted and relieved, I should improve my power to 
help the half-million of my fellow countrymen (mostly of the 
wage-classes) who have now so long honoured me with their 
confidence as my weekly readers. 

Iam, &c., BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Reform Club, S.W., Aug. 30, 1869. 


MRS HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND LADY 
BYRON. 


Sir,—As. the solicitors of the descendants and represen- 
tatives of the late Lady Noel Byron, for whose family we 
have acted for u of half a century, we request your 
porsnienion to publish in the columns of the Examiner the 


e article in question is entitled The True Story of Lady 
Byron's Life, ind Mrs H. B. Stowe is announced to be the 
writer of it, * 

Of the paper itself we should probably have abstained from 
taking any public notice if it had appeared in a less respec- 
table journal than Macmillan, or if even in this periodical the 
authoress had been allowed to tell Ker story without editorial 
preface or comment. The editor of Macmillan, however, has 
not only admitted Mrs Stowe’s article, but he has prefixed to 
it a note in which he authoritatively proclaims to the world 
that “the paper on Lady Byron's life and relations to Lord 
Byren is the complete and authentic statement of the whole cir- 
cumstances of that disastrous affair.’ Nay, more—“ that this 


paper is in fact Byron's own statement of the reasons 
which forced her to the separation which she so long resisted.” 
Again, the editor states that the contribution of Mrs Stowe 


compere “ evidence at once new and direct” on Lady Byron’s 
18 / . 
We as the family solwitors, beg most distinctly to state 
that the article is not “a complete” or “ authentic state- 
ment’ of the facts connected with the separation, and that it 
cannot be regarded as Lady Byron's own statement, and 
—* it does not involve any direct evidence on Lady Byron’s 
istory. 
van a of direct evidence, Mrs Stowe has nothing to com- 
municate but her recollections of a conversation which took 
place thirteen years ago, and her impressions of a manuscript 
which she states that Lady Byron at that time gave her to 
peruse, and which, according to her own showing, she read 
under very great excitement. These circumstances probably 
account for several obvious errors into which Mrs Stowe has 
fallen, such as assigning two years instead of thirteen months 
as the period during which Lady Byron resided under the 
same roof with her husband, and similar inaccuracies, to 
which, for the present purpose, it is unn to allude. 
Without for a moment conceding that Mrs Stowe’s narra- 
tive contains a complete account of Lady Byron’s relations 
with her husband, we must t against it as being pro- 
fessedly— 1st. A most gross of the trust and confidence 





stated to have been reposed in her; 2nd. As inconsistent with 


her own recommendation to Lady Byron ; and, 3rd. As an 
t violation (at least we shall in — 2 suppose Mr 

we to be ignorant) of the express terms Lady Byron’s 
last Will and Testament. 

First, As relates tos breach of trust, Mrs Stowe states that 
she was consulted in an interview which, to use her own words 
“had almost the solemnity of a deathbed,” not as to whether 
she would undertake a ion of Lad Byron's married his. 
tory, but only as to the policy of publishing such a history at 
all. Second, Mrs Stowe, on her own admission, returned to Lad 
Byron the brief memorandum paper which had been entrusted 
to her, with the statement of her opinion that “ Lady Byron 
would be entirely justifiable in leaving the truth to be disclosed 
after her death, and recommended that all facts necessary 
should be put in the hands of some to be so published.” 
Thirdly, Lady Byron did, by her Will and Testament, 
executed a few days only before her decease, bequeath to 
three persons, as trustees, all her manuscripts, to be by them 
first sealed up, afterwards deposited in a bank in the names of 
such trustees, and she directed that no one else, however 
nearly connected with her, should, upon any plea whatever, 
be allowed to have access to or inspect such documents, which 
the trustees thereof were alone to make use of as they might 
judge to be best for the interests of her grandchildren. Mrs 
Stowe is not one of these three. Her paper is entirely gratuitous 
and unauthorised. It is, as we have said, not consisterit with 
her own counsel—it is an offence against Lady Byron’s dying 
wishes, and the authoress has written in utter disregard of 
the feelings of those grandchildren, of whom she speaks in a 
yague fulsome way as ‘‘ some of the best and noblest of man- 
kind.” , 

The appearance of the volumes about Lord Byron by the 
Countess Guiccioli is alleged by Mrs Stowe as the main rea- 
son which induced her to publish her story; butif Lady Byron’s 
descendants, her personal and trusted friends in this country, 
suffer the slanders of the Countess Guiccioli to pass uncon- 
tradicted (for to use Mrs Stowe’s own expression, of what value 
was the outcry of “the mistress” against the wife), their 
silence should surely have led Mrs Stowe to hesitate before 
giving to the world a statement which, however it ma 
affect the memories of the dead, must inevitably inflict Passe | 
pain on the living. 

“Tady Byron’s own statement” is in the possession of 


-| those who love her memory too well to make a rash use of it ; 


and if the world is ever to learn the true story of Lady 
Byron’s life, it will learn it from them. 

It would have been in better taste if Mrs Stowe and the 
Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine had imitated the “religious 
silence’ which the latter so much commends in the case of 
Lady Byron. Meanwhile Lady Byron’s descendants and 
representatives entirely and absolutely disclaim all counten- 
ance of Mrs Stowe’s article, which has been published with- 
out their privity or consent. 

We are, &c., Wuarton ann Forps. 

8 Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 1st Sept., 1869. 


[We willingly give insertion to this letter, comment upon 
which would be unnecessary after what we have said else- 
where. We have only to remark, however, that there is no 
mention in Mrs Stowe’s statement of her having returned 
Lady Byron’s memorandum, the production of which would 
settle the matter.—Ep. Examiner anp Lonpon Review. | 








Tue New Savines Bank Investment Act.—At the end of 
last Session an Act to amend the law relating to the 
investments in savings banks and Post-office savings banks. 
The payment of annuities under the Acts recited has been 
half-yearly, and the object of the Act is to cancel the same, 





oll observations relative to an article which has just 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine. 





and that termiuable annuities — at various periods 
\during the year should be substituted for them. New 
annuities may now be created terminable not later than the 
‘5th July, 1885, chargeable on the consolidated fund, payable 
‘at times to be fixed by the warrant of the Treasury Com- 
missioners. The Act provides for the investment of such 
surplus annuities by the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt as are not for the time being required to 
pay the demands of the trustees of savings banks, Several 
statutes recited in the schedules to the Act are now repealed. 
Harvarp Unrversity.—Harvard was founded early in the 
seventeenth century at Newtown, one of the earliest pilgrim 
colonies, the name of which, after the establishment of the 
college, was changed to Cambridge. Among the settlers at 
Newtown were a number of graduates of old Cambridge, 
es ce mostly alumni of that Emmanuel Collége which 
had been founded by Sir Walter Mildmay in 1585, and which 
the maiden queen suspected, with her shrewd wit, to be a 
‘‘ Puritan foundation.” These Emmanuel settlers infthe new 
world set up a branch of their alma mater, which was at first 
Puritan indeed. The young college of New Cambridge re- 
ceived a grant of 400/. from the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, which was then considered an excellent beginning. 
In 1638, the Rev. John Harvard, a wealthy Puritan minister 
who had come over from England, ———— his valuable 
library and half his property to the infant institution. The 
petite’ of colleges usually takes the form of adopting the 
nefactor’s name for some pu connected with them, so 
Cambridge College became Harvard vee Harvard's 
example set the fashion : endowments multiplied, the magis- 
trates of the colony gave 200/. worth of books, and poor and 
rich contributed to help along an institution of which Massa- 
chusetts Bay was already proud. Still it was a hard strug; le 
to keep the college a-going in those troublous times of Indian 
raids, and‘a yet unconquered soil. But Harvard began, 
nevertheless, to produce men of stamina and learning, and 
was already supplying the backbone of that energetic and 
heroic settlement. So it lived on for a century, mone: con- 
tending with poverty, and often interrupted by the disturb- 
ances incident to new settlements. In the War of Indepen- 
dence (1775-1783) Harvard took an active part in the patriot 
cause, both by its ee graduates—for James Otis, 
Hancock, Warren, Josiah Quincy, and the elder Adams were 
alumni of Harvard—and by the professors and students then 
engaged in the curriculum. After the battle of Lexington, 
the patriot army occupied the college buildings; and the 
students and their instructors took no slight in the mili- 
tary operations which followed. Stories are told of professors 
in Greek and “the humanities,” spectacled and wrinkled, 
boldly leading bands of their scholars in the skirmishes 





which took place in the vicinity.—Leiswre Hour. 
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The Apostles, By Ernest Rénan, Author of ‘The Life 
of 5, Ha Translated from **2 Original French. 
Triibner and Oo, 

We p to treat M. Rénan’s last work—a translation 
of which has just been offered to the English reader—not 
as a theological or controversial treatise, but as a lofty and 

mournful poem, written by the tenderest of iconoclasts, 
and showing a profound veneration for, and sympathy with, 
the great men and the great deeds which it describes. 
Rénan is not a polemic. One might even hesitate to call 
him a theologian, so little does the statistical or codified 
portion of religion engage his attention. It seems to us 
that he is essentially a poet, cursed with the fatal gift of 
introspection. He despairs of the self-conscious attitude 
of the modern world, with its universal display of egotism; 
and he turns with asad and longing eye to earlier times, 
when religion was yet joyous, when enthusiasm was unaware 
of analysis, when dreams of communism were the ideal of 
the social state. ‘La Viede Jésus’ and ‘ Les Apdtres’ are 
really a lamentation over the decadence of this beautiful, 
earnest period. A tone of melancholy pervades these 
volumes far more real and impressive than that which we 
find in Mr Arnold’s intellectual complaints against our 
morbidly critical habits, or that which hovers like a poetical 
aroma around Mr Morris’s pictures of medieval times. 
Occasionally, M. Rénan reminds us of Carlyle; but he is 
simpler and sweeter than Carlyle, while lacking altogether 
Carlyle’s savage earnestness, and sardonic, bitter contempt. 
Rénan contemplates the world with the eye of a meditative 
man, who has strong sympathies with whatever is beautiful 
and noble, who has a strange affection for idealism, while 
conscious of the structure of idealism. He is at once a 
dreamer, and an analyst of dreams. Orthodoxy, startled 
by his bold assumptions, names him in the same breath 
with Strauss or with Feuerbach, and wholly misapprehends 
his mission. One might as well class him with Voltaire. 
Sometimes, indeed, he reaches resultssuch as they reached ; 
but his method is different, and the purpose of his writing 
is different. “ What to-day is atheism, to-morrow will be 
religion,” said Feuerbach. ‘The heresy of the present is 
the orthodoxy of the future,” says Rénan. But chance 
resemblances of phrase, or the larger likenesses of received 
opinion, do not put men so essentially different on the 
same platform. M. Rénan neither attacks orthodoxy 
with the weapons of a controversialist, nor does he 
seek to resolve any faith into its primal elements, and 
categorise these. He is synthetic, as all poets are; and 
his sympathy with religious fervour, and his admira- 
tion for the beautiful life which was first begotten of the 
Christian faith, have induced him to write an epic, two 
books of which have now ap . Whoever charges M. 
Rénan with attacking Christianity has either never read his 
works or is incapable of estimating the value of words. 
Rénan’s opinions as to the origin of Christianity are not 
such as any one belonging to an orthodox Church, and 
professing adherence to its formulary, could honestly enter- 
tain ; but these opinions are not published for purposes of 
proselytism. It is the fixed theory of the school to which 
M. Rénan belongs that, to use his own words, “if any 
person adopts our principles it is because he has the 
mental tendency and the education adapted to them; 
and all our efforts would not be able to impart this ten- 
dency and this education to those who do not naturally 
possess them. Philosophy differs from faith in this, that 
faith is believed to operate by itself independently of the 
knowledge of the dogmas. We, on the contrary, hold that 
truth only possesses value when we have acquired it our- 
selves, and when we have clearly seen the complete order 
of ideas with which it is connected. We do not consider our- 
selves obliged to maintain silence in regard to those opinions 
which may not be in accord with the belief of some of our 
fellow-creatures, and do not make any sacrifice to the 
exigencies of differing orthodoxies; but neither have we 
any idea of attacking or provoking to anger their adhe- 
rents ; we act only as if they did not exist. For myself, 
it would be really painful to me for any one to be able to 
convict me of an effort to attract to my way of thinking a 
solitary adherent who would not come voluntarily. I 
would conclude that my mind was perturbed in its serene 
liberty, or that something weighed heavily upon it, since I 
was no longer able to content myself with the simple and 
joyous contemplation of the universe.” 

In a very touching , M. Rénan refers to those 
who, imagining that his ‘Life of Jesus’ was a polemic 
work intended to destroy Christianity, attacked him with 
every conceivable sort of calumny, falsification, and mis- 
construction. Not only was he prepared for all this, but 
he seems to have regarded it with the moderation and with 
the charity which are everywhere visible in his writings. 
“ Often, after observing the artlessness, the pious assurance, 
the frank anger, so freely expressed by so many good 
people, I have said, as John Huss did at the sight of an old 
woman perspiring under the weight of a faggot she was 
feebly dragging to his stake: ‘O sancta simplicitas! 
And he goes on to show what is his real object in writing : 

There are persons of a very practical turn of mind, who, on 
hearing of any new scientific work, ask what political party the 
author aims to * and who think that every poem should 
contain a moral lesson. These people think that propagandism 
is the only object that a writer has in view. The idea of an art 


or science aspiring only after the true and beautiful, without 
regard to politics, is quite unknown to them. Between such 


— — ow ——e — — — 


M. | of shaking the religious faith of aa poten! Such works should 





persons and ourselves misapprehensions are inevitable. “These 
people,” said a Greek philosopher, “take with their left hand 
what we offer to them with the right.” A number of letters, 
dictated by a really honest sentiment, which have been sent me, 
may be summed up in the question, “ What do you intend to do? 
What end are you aiming at?” Why, I write for precisely the 
same reason that all historical writers do. Had I several lives at 
my disposal, I would devote one to writing a life of Alexander, 
another to a history of Athens, and a third to either a history 

the French Revolution or the order of St Francis. In writing 
these works I would be actuated by one desire only, to find the 
truth and give it life, and would endeavour to make the mighty 
events of the past known with the greatest possible exactness, and 
related in a manner worthy of them. Far from me be the thought 


be done with as much supreme indifference as if they were intended 
for a deserted planet. ang! concession to the scruples of an 
inferior order is a derogation from the dignity and culture of art 
and truth. It can at once be seen that the p Arm of proselytism 
is the quality and the defect of works composed in wach a spirit. 


Regarded as a poem, we find this second instalment of 
M. Rénan’s great work less attractive than the first, chiefly 
for the reason that the interest is more scattered. In the 
former volume there was one central figure, around whom 
all the associations, scenes, and incidents of early Chris- 
tianity were naturally grouped; while the present volume 
introduces us to a series of characters, united only by their 
having a common work to perform. Perhaps the finest 
part of ‘The Apostles’ is that which describes the cha- 
racter of Paul. With most people the great man who first 
systematised Christianity is an abstract being—a voice—a 
theory. Notwithstanding his repeated references to himself, 
Paul is seldom pictured to us as a man with a large share 
of human weaknesses crossing the splendid fervour of his 
genius. Yet in these chapters it is the man Paul who is 


and labours of the converted persecutor, M. Rénan takes 
up the thread of the story which he dropped at the end 
of the ‘ Vie de Jésus.’ He gives us his interpretation of 
the incidents of that remarkable period which followed the 
crucifixion of Ohrist. It is true that the interval between 
the resurrection of Christ and his ascension is described by 


which are generally supposed to be written by the same 
writer, the interval is forty days. However, the incidents 
in both accounts do not clash so much as might have been 
expected from this contradiction ; and it is these incidents 
that formed the authority upon which the Apostles went 
forth to teach. M. Rénan telis the story of the resurrec- 
tion as it appears to him. Mary Magdalen arrives at the 
sepulchre, and finds the cave empty. She hastily runs and 
tells the disciples Peter and John, who forthwith proceed 
to the sepulchre : 

Peter and John having departed from the garden, Mary re- 
mained alone at the of the cave. She wept abundantly ; one 
sole thought preoccupied her mind: Where had they put the 
body ? Her woman’s heart went no further from her desire to 
clasp again in her arms the beloved corpse. Suddenly she hears 
a light rustling behind her. There is a man standing. At 
first she thinks it is the gardener. ‘‘Oh!” she says, “ if thou 
hast borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, that I 
may take him away.’ For the only answer, she hears herself 
called by her name, “ Mary!” It was the voice that had so often 
thrilled her before. It was the accent of Jesus. “Oh, my 
master!” she cries. She is about to touch him. A sort of 
instinctive movement throws her at his feet to kiss them. The 
light vision draws back aud says to her, ‘Touch me not.” Little 
by little the shadow —— But the miracle of love is 
accomplished. That which Cephas could not do, Mary has done ; 
she has been able to draw life, sweet and penetrating words, from 
the empty tomb. There is now no more talk of inferences to 
be deduced, or of conjectures to be framed. Mary has seen and 
heard. The resurrection has its first direct witness. 

Frantic with love, intoxicated with joy, Mary returned to the 
city ; and to the first disciples whom she met she said, “I have 
seen him, and he has spoken to me.” Her greatly agitated 
imagination, her broken and disconnected accents of speech, 
caused her to be taken by some persons for one demented. 
Peter and John, in their turn, relate what they have seen; other 
ape a go to the tomb and see likewise. The fixed conviction 
of all this first party was that Jesus had risen n. Many 
doubts still existed; but the assurance of Mary, of Peter, and of 
John, imposed upon the others. At a later date, this was called 
“the vision of Peter ;” Paul, in particular, does not speak of the 
vision of Mary, and attributes all the honour of the first apparition 
to Peter. But this expression was very incorrect. Peter only 
saw the empty cave, and the winding sheet and the napkin. Mary 
alone loved enough to pass the bounds of nature and revive the 
ghost of the perfect Master. In these kinds of marvellous crises, 
to see after the others is nothing; all the merit is being the first 
to see, for the others afterwards model their visions on the 
received type. It is the iarity of fine organisations to con- 
ceive the image promptly, justly, and with a sort of intimate 
sense of the outline. The glory of the resurrection belongs, then, 
to Ma ——— After Jesus, it is Mary who has done most 
for the foundation of Christianity. The shadow created by the 


Queen and patroness of idealists, ene knew better than 
any one how to affirm her dream, and impose on every one the 
holy vision of her passionate soul. Her great womanly affirmation 
“He has risen” has been the basis of the faith of humanity. 
Away, impotent reason! Apply no cold analysis to this che/-d’ewvre 
of idealism and of love. wisdom refuses to console this poor 
human race, betrayed by fate, let folly attempt the enterprise. 
Where is the sage who has given to the world as much joy as the 
possessed Mary Magdalene? 

There is an’ equally fine passage in which the subsequent 
visions of the disciples are translated into the terms of 
idealistic literalism : 

And indeed they did see hima again. Hardly restored to their 
peaceful fantasies, they believed themselves to be placed in the 
midst of the Gospel dispensation. It was about the end of the 
month of April. The ground waz covered with red anemones, 
which are probably the “lilies of the field,” from whieh Jesus 
loved to draw his similes. At every step they recollected his 
words, attached, as it were, to the thousand events of the way. 
See this tree, this flower, this seed, from which he took up his 
parable! here is the little hill on which he delivered his most 




























introduced to us; and the story of his life becomes a|needs which Christianity represents will always 
genuine romance. Previous, however, to sketching the life| although Christianity has had to depart from the social 


Luke as consisting only of a single day, while in the Acts, | pe 


touching discourses ; here is the little ship in which he taught. It 
was all like a beautiful dream commenced anew, like an 
which had vanished, and then reappeared. The enchantment 
seemed to spring up again. The sweet Galilean “kingdom of 
God” resumed its course. This pellucid air, those mornings spent 
on the bank of the lake or on the mountain, those nights 
on the lake while guarding their nets,—all these returned to their 
minds in distinct visions. They saw him in every place in which 
they had lived with him. Doubtless it was not the joy of constant 
——— Sothetimes the lake must have a to them to 
very solitary. But a great love is contented with small matters, 
If all of us, while we are alive, could stealthily once a year, and 
during a moment long enough to exchange but two words with 
them, behold those loved ones whom we have lost,—-death would 
be no more death. 

There is no controversy in all this—no effort to expose 
contradiction—no attempt to demonstrate the impossibility 
of the miraculous. It is the dream of a poet as to what 
might have happened during these early years of the 
Christian religion. M. Rénan is himself a rhapsodist, who 
sees things so vividly with the mental eye that he must 
needs accept them to be true. It is not a question with 
him as to the authority on which the Christian miracles 
rest. He discards miracles by assumption ; and is content 
to take for granted the story which fills his imagination. - 

We now arrive at the*formation of that communistic 
body of believers which was to produce so great an effect 
on the history of the world. The pictures of the life 
which these simple enthusiasts tived are inex ibly 
charming. The reader can see in every page of fue’ wee. 
tion of the book how the author’s sympathies are attracted 
to the cenobitic life—so much so, that lie is led to imagine 
communism as the grand climax to social well-being which 
the future of the world is to see. He remarks that the 
exist ; 





basis on which it was first founded : 


The communistic life, from the second half of the Middle Ages 
having served for the abuses of an intolerant Church, the Mon- 
astery having too often become a mere feudal fief, or the barracks 
for a dangerous and fanatic military modern spirit, became 
bitterly opposed to the cenobitic system. We have forgotten 
that it was in the communistic life that the soul of man ex- 
rienced its fullest joy. The canticle, ‘‘ Behold, how good and 
joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell ther in unity,” has 
ceased to be arefrain. But when modern individualism shall have 
borne its Jatest fruits, when humanity, shrunken and sadden 
weak and impotent, will retarn to these great institutions an 
stern disciplines; when our material society—I should say our 
world of pigmies—shall have been scou with whips by the 
heroic and the idealistic members of mankind, then the com- 
munistic system will regain all its force, Many great t \ 
such as science, will be — under a monastic form, with 
hereditary rights, but not founded on family relationship. The 
importance which our ry dope to the family will be lessened. 
Egotism, the essential law of civil society, will be insufficient 
for great minds; all, coming from whatever point of view, will 
join in o ing vulgarity. The words of Jesus and the ideas 
of the Middle ‘Ages in regard. to poverty will again be - 
ciated. It will be understood that the possession of — 
may have been considered as an inferiority, and that the 
founders of the mystic life disputed for centuries as to whether 
Jesus owned even that which he used for his daily wants. 
These Franciscan subtleties will become again great social 
problems. The splendid ideal devised by the author of the Acts 
will be inscribed as a prophetic revelation at the of the 
paradise of humanity: “ And the multitude of them believed 
were of one heart and one soul; neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he was his own, bat they 
had all things in common, neither was there any them 
that lacked: for as many as were — of land or houses 
sold them, and brought the price of the things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the apostles’ feet, distribution was 
made unto every man, according as he had need. And they con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart.” 


But this is directly at variance with what he elsewhere 
says of communism : 


It was for nascent Christianity an unequalled good fortune that 
its first attempts at association, essentially communist, were 60 
soon broken up. Attempts of this kind engender abuses so 
shocking, that communist establishments are condemned to crum- 
ble cot | in a very short time, or very soon to ignore the principle 
on which they are created. 
year 37, the cenobitic Church of Jerusalem was saved from the 
test of time. It fell in its flower, before interior difficulties had 
undermined it. It remained like a splendid dream, the memory 
of which animated in their life of trial all those who had formed 
part of it, like an ideal to which Christianity will incessantly 
aspire to return, without ever succeeding. Those who know what 
an inestimable treasure to the members still existing of the St 
Simonian Church is the memory of Ménilmontant, what friendship 
it creates between them, what joy gleams from their eyes as 
they speak of it, will comprehend the powerful link established 
between the new brethren ng Be fact of having loved and then 
suffered her. Great lives have nearly always as their principle 


a few months during which they felt God—months which, 
existing only in memory, delight all the after years 
tence. 


delicate sensibility of Magdalene hovers still over the world. | exis 


And again : 

It is natural that institutions —— —— ms rd 
enjoy at the —— for comm 
vo <4 alwa ie mental exaltation ; but it is equally natural 
that such institutions should very quickly dege because 
communism is contrary to the instincts of human nature. In his 
virtuous fits, man pouty believes that he can entirely sacrifice 
his selfish individuality and his 2* interests ; but egotism 
has its revenge, in provin at absolute disinterestedness 
engenders evils more serious than those he hoped to avoid by the 
suppression of personal rights to property. 


At any rate, the simple and joyous life of this community 
was soon broken up by the spirit of propegendions, which 
dispersed the teachers to seek converts in of the 


world. Foremost in these endeavours was’ whose 
impetuous and proud nature drove him into ing 
a great work almost by himself. It was his that he 
had not been one of the called Apostles, that he had never 


walked with Jesus on the shores of the Galilean Jake, and 
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Thanks to the persecution of the. 
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that the disciples, thinking of his former persecutions, were |of a new nation, they stride round the world at quite 


inclined to receive him with distrust, It was Barnabas lightning pace. 
who stretched out the hand of fellowship 


pads Naar egy postles. Here} world” in very 


is a ption of Paul, gathered from various ancient * record of the feat, To our slower imagination, 


authorities : 
Paul had a sickly 


appearance 
7 of his soul. He was ugly, short, | kalei 
—— > ——— broad shoulders pon sus-| clatter past you like nightmares ridden by all the races of 
His sallow countenance was half hidden mankin 


thick-set, and 
tained a little bald 
in a thick beard; his nose 


was aquiline, —** 
cross 2 . * . . 
—— py F Spa h; his timid and embarrassed seems to suit the constitution of the Americans; and it is 


incorrect language, gave atfirst but a poor idea of his probably a defect in the nature of the British that they 
shrawely, however, 


there sore 

and his 
oquence. He 

Gather, and even drew 


possesses the peculiarity of presenting at the same time types 0 ee fe a toe, simply *“inotes ‘of 
eates: d the most thorough ugliness; but this Coffin himself admits in his preface, 
Sewisten j vt ap. Move * apart by itself, Some of the observation,” It is simply that, and nothing more, It 


which at first excite a smile, assume, when lighted will probably in future, now that the Pacific Railroad is in 
up by emotion, a sort of deep brilliancy and majesty. — 7 
Not can we avoid quoting here the passage which epeAK8 used by the Americans a4» Guide-book in theit holiday 
of the relations between Paul and the Apostles ; 
i i ted a sort of wall between his ful : haps Mr Coffin will be satis- 
tha apoatesand Foul was chief the ference of helt character faq” ‘Quy itn laa been he 
and of their education. ‘The apostles were all Galileans; they the reader such: facte, scanes,. and incidents , as. will pik eh 


hools; they had seen Jesus ; nar st ai : : 
—* — carbonyl tn aye woos Br pious folk, at him to obtain a compreherisive idea of the countries with 


pe om gt wr and simple-hearted. 


strange v 


action, full of fire, on 
uperior force, in a sect 
Revolt, protestation, 


his habitual sentiments. oe +: ‘ 
education was much muperioe to that of all his new brethren. But “(comprehensive idea” of space travelled over, and un 


heard having been nted by him, he.doubtedly he has done something in pointing out “ routes 
He pan ego ms pia malig ga gs Paul y 


was not the me —* accept Mages TB nem ag It is probabl 
ty required a position for himself. robably 20 ith deliberation, the result is 
towards this time that there sprang up in him the singular idea sort of pause and written with TRON, : 
that after all he had nothing to envy of those who had known good, if not excellent. But the volume as a whole is far 
m, § n 


individuali 


Jesus, and h n chosen by hi : 

ant bet received from Jars a direct revelation an the. co by the as a rule, the traveller seems simply to have skimmed the 
to them of the risen “Fen , 
the fast, his viston had been to less remarkable. drawbacks of haste and superficiality, the book is readable 


under cireumstanees which gave it the echo in the main; and those who may glance over it, having 


sion of his ap 


Rehad: Atthoush th 


It had taken 
mark of im 


of his les. 
for the immense 
tardy initiation. 


= ——— ———— ef ag hs 
it was t ‘ist tion, 
Although he may have — to gather the words of 
the Master, it is clear that he was only a disciple at second-hand. stands behind us at the table, ore, 7 American ice, sir!” as he 


If Paul had mét Jesus 


he would have attached himself to Him. 
own, not that of Jesus; the revelations of which he is so proud is here, agent of 
ta ee | tions to the interi Heretof he citi have been 
These extracts will sufficiently show the scope and tone eho © interior. peret ore the cities up country have 
gh ‘ by “ machine hich has been used by the Euro- 
of: this singular Rook, “We hare prefered to segesd. it en pea, Wat which the sadives Will het purchase,” “Phey areaferia 
a poem ; , under er circumstances, t 


considered this the 


the theological trath or error of the work, What we can|Mt Brown has orders from. Jubbulpore, Agra, Lucknow, Delhi, 
conacientiously affirm is that 
ns need‘ fear no harm in perusing a volume which, | arrival of the trains. They look upon it, not as a luxury merely, 
thout a trace of the acerbity of controversy, gives us the | but as an article that cannot be dispensed with. In this climate 


—* by 8 man of genius of a great historical here asin the United States, and then cool off by drinking ice- 
M. Rénan, the reader cannot fail to be struck by the simple 


———— — 8 
picturesqueness o 
and concluding volume, 


jeummapé-ol Peal Berhabesn, ond Mack. 1 


“ to recount that 


upon the coming story of these apostolic voyages as an epic, Vested in 1865 
with many heroes and many adventures, we must look 


upon the passages in 


the formation of the Galilean Church as, in the most 


grateful sense, idyllic, 


ance and of dis . 
of the voice of Jesus was found in the discourses of the humblest 
all his Jewish 


We suspect, however, that this d of 
to. Paul, and|speed is more adapted to a curious than to an observant 
between the and in-j;and a meditative e.. Mr and Mrs Coffin *‘ did the 
smart style, and the present volume is a 


is of course just a particle of too much racing and 


which aid tot, as it appears, Auster in it. One is affected. by it as he would be by a 


— — 
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ever, is not likely to be the case. By advices from Hong 
Kong to the 8rd _instent we learn that the Pekin Govern. 
ment has refused to ratify the Burlinghame Convention 
with the United States, which is not very wonderful. 

As 4 good deal has been said and written about Coolie 
emigration, which is a veiled species of slave trade, perhaps 
the following account of the manner in which it is managed 
in Ohina will have special interest. at the present moment : 





turned by steam. The nations of the earth 
the colours of the rainbow, and 


dressed in al 1@ 
— muttering all the. tongues of Babel. This kind of t 





loried in his exterior | cannot enjoy it quite so much as it perhaps deserves. Pro-| 
antage therefrom. The Jewish race perly, enema tis is not a book of travels; but, ae Mr 


‘full swing; and the Suez Canal is about to be opened, be 


‘excursions by their ‘New Way Round the World.’ If it 
he remarks, “to bring before 


Paul was &@ man of which we are to have intimate relations in future, and to 
moderately mystical, enrolled, as by ® point out. routes of travel to those who contemplate a 


ich was not that of his * Ly ee voyage around the cosld” He hes tainly given a 


of travel.” We concede further that many of Mr Coffin’s 


eriority. Now 
His haughty tes are interesting; and wherever he has made some 


ideas, 4 great in 


ce he also had seen Jesus, too hurried; and it is sketchy and unsuggestive, because, 


Christ, had no more than countries through which he passed. However, with all its 


distinetion 1 error! 


¢ echo nothing else to do, will probably find in it something that 

, Panl could not make they do not know. Regarding its usefulness as a guide- 

* was peel we » here are a few sentences in * which, —2 

irist w e had seen on wing how to live healthily in India, contain a puff o 
might say, the Ohrist of Galilee; an American ice-company. The city is Allahabad. 

his own conception. 

A Hindoo waiter, with a.turban shaped like a soup-plate, who 

life, it doubtful whether d I into my tumbler. Looki t from th dat 

—* "ills doetrine will be his she eent hoe we see . ‘sign, * —— 8 C. L. Brown 


e Tudor Ice Company of Boston. He has been 
fifteen years in India. The company are extending their opera- 


contain something that will make them unclean; but 
to enter into any discussion ‘as to| American ice is pure, and they have no seruples about using it. 


and other cities along the different lines of railway. vellers 
of the most orthodox | send letters requesting him to have a supply at the station on the 


itis atonic. Men do not exert themselves and get overheated 





or not with the assumptions of water, which, under such circumstances, brings on cholera and 
fever; but they keep off such diseases by reducing the system to 

‘ y Seep 
tic fervour, and a lower temperature by its use. Mr Brown gives the go-by to 
In the third le and brandy, the common drinks of Englishmen ; takes ice- 
to treat of the ‘water freely, eats very little meat, but lives on rice, bathes every 
” he moraing oe has had no sickness during the fifteen years of his 

long, says, ‘Indian life. 
alled epic.” And if we are tolook| The ice in our tumbler is three years old, having been har- 
The most extravagant tale of the Orient is not 
—8 
am e. it is a piece of im a fragment of a by- 
the present work which describe 8 winter — by fg and land to this elty of Central 
ndia, to minister to our health and comfort. 


Another Indian scrap shows how native superstitions 


eloquence, the 
his latest treati 
M. Rénan 





Our New Y 6 Bop the World, By Charles Carleton 
; or 


Coffin, Au 
Fully Mustrated. 


where th found London in the heat of the Reform move- into court, and made complaint. 

ment, The people were in earnest for an enlargement of  ‘ Who owned the bull ?” asked the judge. 

the franchise, but «they were in thraldom to rank, title,| (;Spi¥%; replied the Brahman, | —2* 

and privilege.” Not only was the aandiet foes et ts, meeps pin pen on Poy be slher 
realm-against them ; but Church and State, Westminster, time to the present bulls mans, like the ghats, 
Abbey. ; the tombs of the kings in the Confessor’s Cha i poked decor terse aii ted oe te ee 
the breeches of the West-end footmen; the 


Chancellor's wig ; the golden baubles in the jewel-room of 
the Tower, &. &c., were all “drags and blocks retarding 
and impeding the movement.” The moment was “big|opium into China as one of. the saddest incidents of its 


with results un 
have got—an 


will doubtless afford M 
the stream, of 


over France to iNles ; 


to Egypt, and thence down the Red Sea; and taking India, ible i runk heat ; 
— ———— is possible in many cases to break off the habit of drunk. |of heat ; 
length crossed the Pacific and landed in California, the | smokin opium in 
wealthiest and most wonderful of the American States. up to the 


If : 
speed were —A——— a er a referring to t Soran Mae OF the Canons rivers to foreign 


appear to have inherited the seven-league boots of the | Burlinghame to the 
hero in the story-book ; and, urged by the grand impatience ppéning of the whole Empire to foreigners,” This, how- 


China, and J 


may be broken down : 


bs a Pg one of * ame one a ee bell, ** 2 — * 
‘ ting,’ tentedly chewin cud, lashing i ith his tai 
Me i yen 3 Gish 4 looking down pon the multitude as if ——— all. Not 

long neg one of these sacred animals broke into the garden of a 

ffin and his wife started from native ian, and ate up his vegetables, The native revenged 
of July, 1866; to take.» little — 
mans, w n- 

They first came to England, dignant at such. an insult to Shiva, They dragged the Christian 


When yy e: ete into Ohina, he denounces the opium 
trade and the British poliey that set it agoing. He thinks 
that the future. historian will mark the introduction of 





"Pwo of these results we|history. We have the common account of opium smoking. 


-|much tortured until he gets it. “If he takes a few whiffs, 


From England, the Coffins ran |to paradise.” The statement that it is impossible 
through the Mediterranean | off the habit once it is formed, is at least doubtful. If it 


are called in China “ Opium Devils.” In 


in existence. They |commerce, Mr 6 ‘that the visit of Ambassador 


estern nations will result in the 


a few cases. Those who give themselves oo “a firing.” 


Aside from the beauty of the place, there is very little to 
interest a visitor at Macao. rey — 
has gone to sleep. Its trade now is insignificant compared with 
that of former years, when it was the only port on the South 
Obina coast. —* now the place from which nearly all the coolies 
are exported. ‘The Portuguese take more readily to dealing in 
human flesh and blood than any other nation. Formerly they 
dealt in slaves, but now in coolies, The Chinese 


| vern 
has interdicted the rede, but Portugal, holding aa pen 
catry it on in defiance of Pekin, just as England can the opium 


trafic. 
It may be asked how the coolies can be obtained in violation of 
law, The answer will show the weakness of the Imperial govern- 
ment. Here in the provinces of Kwangton and Kwangsi, especially 
in the southern portions bordering on Tonquin, there is very little 
governmental power ; the people are divided into clans, and are 
subject to chiefs, between whom there are frequent wars. The 
prisons taken are brought to Macao and sold to the Portuguese 
y half-castes, who are travelling through the country continually 
stirring up strife. 
In addition to those thus procured many are kidnapped. The 
coast swarms with pirates. Some now in sight quite iely are of 
this character. They purchase their cannon of English merchants 
at Hong Kong, sail along the coast, attack aud plunder other 
craft, bring the erews to some out-of-the-way place, and sell them 
to cooly-traders, the whole proceeding being winked at by the 
government of Macao, which rests itself on an “ Emigration 
Act” regulating the traffic. 
Another source of supply is from the gambling-houses. The 
Chinese are are such inveterate esters that, when their money 
is gone, they staké themselves. It is the custom of the Chinese 
to pledge their bodies whenever they have no other security to 
offer their creditors, There are “crimps” in the employ of the 
coaly-dealers, who frequent the gambling-hells of the interior 
towns, ready to advance a trifle of money to the gamblers on their 
bodies ; when they have lost themselves b play, they are brought 
to Macao, threatened by the crimp with death if they do not 
- —* answers to the “ commissioner.” A few questions are 
e 


“Do you go willingly ?” 

“Yes.” 

* Of your own accord ?” 

* Yes.” 

The thing is done. They into the barracoon, from the 
barracoon to the vessel; are taken to Cuba or Peru, or some other 
place, to all intents and purposes slaves. 

Including head-money, they cost from twenty-five to thirt 
dollars apiece. The barracoon keeper or d doubles h 
money, selling them to the shipper for sixty or seventy dollars. 
Insurance, passage, and other expenses bring their cost to about 
two hundred dollars at Havana, where these emigrants are sold 
for eight rs’ service at about three hundred and fifty dollars. 
Nearly fifteen thousand a year are shipped, and the trade is 
increasing. 


In a chapter on Romanism in China, Mr Coffin seems to 
apprehend that Oatholicism will yet be the dominant reli- 
gion of the Empire. Unquestionably, the Catholic clergy 


are far-sighted, energetic, and are inspired by an unflagging 
zeal; and if they fail, it will not be from any lack of the 
materials which usually command success. Here is a good 
illustration of their shrewdness in the management of an 


apparently hopeless case : 

An emperor came to the throne in 1728 who determined to 
rule. A number of priests were banished, and an edict 
passed ordering the few who were permitted to remain at Canton 
to give no cause for complaint. me of those who were exiled 
returned They were subjected to persecution, and the property 
of the church confiscated, but they were never wholly driven out. 

When the French brought forward the treaty igued 
between France and China, one article stipulated that the 
property eqnfleceted two hundred years ago should be restored to 
the Jesuits, 

“It is impossible,” said the emperor's ministers. 

Tt must be done,” was the re y of the French commission. 

“Who can tell where it was situated? How can it be identi- 
fied? There have been great. commotions,—a great many 
changes since then. We cannot find it,” said the ministers. 

* Of course there may be some difficulty ;. but if the Fathers of 
the church can identify the property, your Highnesses will restore 
it?” said the bland commissioners. 

40 yes; if they can show that it was once owned by the 

church,” was the reply ; and the article went into the treaty. 
A few months later the “ Fathers” appeared at Pekin with a 
great bundle of title-deeds and documents, yellowed by time, and 
m —* * their long repose in the archives of the Propaganda 
at e 





The emperor’s ministers were confounded, but there was no 
help for it; and so the chureh to-day is in possession of immense 
estates in nearly every city of the empire. 

As to Protestantism, Mr Coffin says that it has as yet 
only obtained a foothold in the country, so that its success 
lies all in the future. Before quitting Mr Coſſin's book we 
shall present to British tea-drinkers a passage in which 
they may find something to interest them : 

The leaves are gathered three times a year. The first pickin& 


occurs early in the spring, while the leaves are young and tender. 
This crop is mostly bought up by the mandarins and wealthy 


enlargement of the franchise and the dis-|Once the habit is formed, the victim, as he i poopie. ery little, if any, of this harvest ever reaches America. 
establishment of the Irish Church ; poy huge py called, must have his regular p w~ oF 3 | inte 
} r Coffin some satisfaction, 
haps assure him that England, if not in the van, is still in| he is the happiest of mortals. He passes from purgatory bs 
to 


second plucking comes several weeks later, and the quality is 


, and is feverish and_| inferior. 


The third picking is in midsummer, quality poorer still, and it 
red with less care. 

he tea is prepared for market by roasting, or firing, as the 

rocess is called. Iron pans are brought to different degrees of 

eat over charcoal fires, The tea is first subjected to a low degree 

sufficiently heated it is thrown upon a mat, and 


ts, at|enness, it is surely possible to break off the habit of|{¢ leaves ere rolled, then passed into the second pan, which 


as @ higher temperature, then rolled again. Each process is 


The tea is **8 by the use of turmeric, 
n blue, and um. e turmeric is applied at a low 
of heat, the other coloring matter at a later stage and 

a hotter The leaf at the first has quite a brownish 


he, but when us treated is of a bright green. 
tea used for home consumption is not doetored, The 





Chinese wonder at the taste of people who live on the other 











i globe, not drink stro The best 
side of 8 not —A the an in w ch itis infused ; 
and most foreigners, if they were to judge of its excellence b 
the would it “ slops,” but tasting it would elie 
a different salad on. When Chinaman wishes to make a superb 
drink, he selects the tender leaves of a young plant. He does 
not boil them, but pours boiling water upon them, keeping in the 
aroma by having a close-fitting cover to the pot or cup in which 
the tea is made. 

It appears that “ more rr tea is consumed in the 
United States than in any other land, Russia imports the 
best. England stands next, and consumes an enormous 
quantity. France uses very little, and a smal] quantity is 
consumed on the Continent. Cheap wine and beer take its 
place.” We may add, that great quantities of the tea used, 
too, in China are “ doctored,” “repacked and sold, as good 
as new, to do service once more—quite likely in the 
United States.” The last limb of this sentence ought to 
be comforting to English tea-drinkers. 


In the chapters which relate to California, Mr Coffin 
naturally gets into an ecstatic mood. Its rapid growth, 
its great fertility and mineral wealth, and especially the 
grandeurs of its scenery, make quite a poet of him, He 
becomes thoroughly inspired over the beauties of the 
Yosemite valley and the glories of the granite peaks. 
“The gray granite fashions itself into mansions, palaces, 
and cathedrals. Imagination pictures a celestial city above 
the clouds. The setting sun, falling on fields of gleaming 
snow, illumines its jasper walls and pearly gates with 
heavenly light.” Then therivers. ‘“ Like the song of the 
redeemed is the music of the many-voiced waters, swelling 
upward through the evening air. We ,behold beauty, 
grandeur, majesty, immensity, and omnipotence, and hear 
the Te Deum Laudamus ever ascending.” What poor 
music our British streamlets and small grey birds make, 
compared with such infinite janglement! Yet after all, 
Mr Coffin, give us a single nightingale, and keep to your- 
self the musical omnipotences of all the big rivers in 
America, 





Holidays on High Lands ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan. Macmillan and Co. 


The author of these studies in geographical botany has 
done wisely in conveying his information on Alpine plants, 
not in a formal treatise shrouded in technical language, but 
“in a setting of personal adventure, associated with descrip- 
tions of the natural scenery and the peculiarities of the 
human life in the niidst of which the plants were found.” 
He has thus made the subject more interesting, and his 
book much more popular and readable. The aim of the 
six chapters which make up the volume is to convey a 
general idea “ of the origin, character, and distribution of 
those rare and beautiful Alpine plants which occur on the 
British hills, and which are found almost everywhere in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, wherever there are 
mountain-chains sufficiently lofty to furnish them with a 
suitable climate.” The first three chapters are devoted to 
a description of the peculiar vegetation which clothes the 
summits of the Highland mountains, while the other three 
contain an account of a ramble through Norway, “the 
eradle of the Highland flora,” and of a visit to the Pass of 
the Great St Bernard in search of that luxuriant Scandi- 
navian. vegetation which flourishes alike among the 
mountains of Scotland and Norway, and on the crests of 
the Pennine Alps. 

The author prefaces the story of his wanderings by a 
burst of rhapsodical prose, descanting on the glories of the 
midnight heavens and the suggestions they make to the 
thoughtful man. After a short and glowing discourse on 
the “solitary splendour of Sirius” and the “clustered 
glories of Orion,” he at length settles down to the “ land 
of brown heath and shaggy wood.” At the same time, we 
must admit that occasionally our author writes very poeti- 
cally and prettfly, and we cannot vesist giving his prefatory 
remarks on the grandeur and beauty of mountains in 
general, and of the Highland mountains in particular : 


Mountains exercise a peculiar and powerful fascination over 
the imagination. They transport us out of the fictitious 
—— of civilisation, and the cramping air of the world 
of taskwork, into the region of poetry and freedom. Amon 
their serene and quiet retreats, the fevered, conventiona 
life, brought face to face with the purity and the calm of 
nature, reverts to its primitive m* the mind recovers 
its original elasticity, and the heart glows with its native 
warmth. Every individual finds in them something to admire, 
and to suit the tendencies of his mind. To the patriot, 
they are the monuments of history, which have attracted to them- 
selves, by kindred sympathy, some of the most remarkable events 
that have diversified the life of nations—guardians of liberty, 
whose embattled ridges form an impenetrable rampart 
against the invading foe, and nourish within their fastnesses a 
hardy race, free as their own wild winds. To the poet, they are 
the altars of nature, on which the golden-robed sun offers his 
morning and evening sacrifice—footstools of God, before which 
his soul kneels, hushed in awe and reverence. To the philosopher, 
they are the theatres in which the mightiest forces of nature 
are seen’ in intensest action,—the storehouses in which are 
treasured up all the sources of earth’s beauty and fertility. 
While to the devotional sind, they are types of the stability 
of the Christian promises,—emblems of the Tafinite, the Eternal 
and the Unchangeable. 

_ The fascination which mountains exercise extends to all that 
1s connected with them. Their own sublimity and grandeur are 
reflected, as it were, upon all their productions; and the lowliest 
object that hides under their shadow, or is nourished by their soil, 
acquires from that circu nee an importance which does not 

nsically belong to it. Hence the peeuliar charm which all 
botanists find in the pursuit of Alpine botany, The plants which 
grow upon the sides, and the bleak storm-scalped summits 
of the mountains, cannot generally be compared, in point of 
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growth, with} There is one remarkable f 
e 


variety and bea colouring and luxuriance hich ; 

the flowers of the pai for the most part, tiny |as affordin i “ evidence * | 
plants, that, * ir Waves of tight have no need 0 flowens this theo dy tion of b boowhan aro 

— harmonising their th their dreary habitats, | the ast AF mountain ranges of —2* botanist is 
and claiming apparently a closer affinity to the grey lichens and | astonished to observe the common sea-pink growing among the 
the brown — nestle, than to their bright| rocks in the utmost profusion. It is preeisely identical with that 
sisters of the y s, But by their comparative rarity, by the| which forms so ornamental a feature in the scenery of 
magnificent and almost houn ts obtained from their] coasts; in chemical com ition, and in botanical ap 
elevated haunts, and by the Bature of the mountain | stracture, little or no difference can be detected pec 
breezes and scenery, are surrounded by a halo of interest far | gathered in both localities. Nor is it in the Highlands 


fi 


exceeding that with woodland flowers; and a glowi ; 
be tors re is felt in their collection which cannot be 38 *22 — —7 — —2 2* —— All 
in the tamer and less adventurous pursuit of lowland botany. from oe over extensive tracts of country. has 


Rapturously does our author speak of his native hills ;|2¢%*t found in the intermediate plains and vall 
down by mountain streams. 


: : hen it has been 
he regards them as his oldest and dearest friends. He has bs 
remembrances of them at all seasons, and in every variety oO eins tat oe — —— 
of aspect. He has seen them in the dimness of the dawn,|#nd Central Europe, were once, as Professor Forbes prorat 


“when, swathed in cold dark clouds, they seomed like islands in the midst of an extensive sea. Plants of sub-Arctic 
, Fe fgg ‘ and maritime character would then flourish to the water's edge, 
awful countenances veiled;’*’ in the stillness of the some of which would afterwards disappear nda albesed 


silent noon, when “illumined with sunshine, every cliff and | and physical conditions, leaving the hardiest. behind, Another 
scar on their sides stood out distinctly and prominently | survivor of the ancient maritime flora which once clothed our 


against the pure, clear sky ; ” at sunset when, “amid the —— sides on a levél with the glacial waves, is the Cochlearia 
masses of burnished gold that lay piled up in the west, —— pe boy mw called — 2 pm medicinal 


they seemed like the embers of a universal conflagration ; ”’| it is found in isolated spots at t elevati i 
in the ful twilight, «‘ when they appeared to melt into hills. It may easily be known by its thick tufts, Cae small 


the purple beauty of a dream, and the golden summer white flowers and hot acrid leaves peculiar to the ¢ress tribe. It 
moon and the soft bright star of eve rose solemnly over their |;,., hardy as to defy the severest cold of the Aretie regions, being 

: : * ſound by polar navigators in Melville Island, under the anow, at 
brows, lighting them up with a mystical radiance ;”’ and in | the very farthest limit of vegetation, Farther down, on the sides 
the gloom of midnight, ‘when from lake and river the of our great mountain ranges, we still occasionally observe the 


li ‘ iy ai ; ‘di 9— tago Maritima, another plant existing now 
long trailing mists crept up their sides without hiding their | o°Ne: Mean the glacial epeal teed arene oe ene 
far-off summits, on which twinkled, like earth-lighted | jon. than the ot ers, nearer the water's and hence its 
watch-fires, a few uncertain stars.” The Alpine plants’ peculiar altitudinal position at the present day. These tt 
which deck these Highland mountains differ strikingly | examples, for which no other plausible explanation can be offered, 
from those the traveller is accustomed to see on the low | & nearer teas aan on er ha bow —— 
grounds. “All the way up, from'a line of altitude vary- changes of east dase ye 
ing, according to the character of the mountain ‘range, | glacial * arface and climate * took place during the 
between two and three thousand feet, you are in the midst} But the Highland mountains not only present a strange 
of a new floral world, genera and species as unfamiliar as vegetation, but strange animals also ; in fact, as our author 
though you had been suddenly and unconsciously spirited | remarks, “ to climb a lofty Highland hill is equivalent ta 
away to a foreign country.” Above three thousand feet - 


undertaking mm age to the 
the mountain summits may be compared to ‘islands : a cumupen segtgp fe 
in an aérial ocean,” so distinct are their natural pro- 


duetions from those of the surrounding lower districts. : 

Our author discusses the interesting question as to the —* po —— een venty degrees = 
origin of these plants on the British hills, and since/+,. Polar World on a small scale; the om gs “ 
they can scareely be regarded as indigenous, he is inclined | -ocks rise around ua, as those which — ay 
to believe that the Scandinavian mountains are the geogra- icy northern seas, and the same ¥ gp moat 
phical centres from which they have been derived; “and, | pho Alpine hare is frequently —J —* the 
as might have been expected, allowing this supposition to} mountains; while the oan, 6 — from 
be true, their gradual migration southwards may be very| brown in summer to white in winter, te soa j 
distinctly traced, like the descent in after ages of the rude| o¢ tho Grampians. Many of our Alpine — — 
Norsemen, by the species left behind on numerous inter- sally diffused over all British mountains fficient eleva- 
vening points.” Thus three Scandinavia plants, Saxifraga| tion while others again are only found on the ite of 
triouspidata, Kenigia islandica, and Ranunculus nwwalie, certain mountains. The A 

have stopped short on the Faroe Islands; while the} o7,,744 Ichomilla, 
Arenaria Norwegica, a plant common to the country from|pijig ; w 
which it takes its name, is not found further south than white Alpine Cerastium, . 
the Shetland Islands. Many other instances might be snowy Dryas, the blue Veronica, and the Alpine 8. 

cited to prove that the Scandinavian flora has been diffused | ..4 le. one Commanen-em ell the tial — an 
in a southerly direction from its original centres of distri-| British Isles, P. the most abundant and " 
bution on the elevated plateaux of Lapland and Norway. | o¢ 4)) these Highland plants is the ager 
It is not so easy to account for the transmission of our plant of Britain, a near relative Ppa gin Fas y 
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Alpine vegetation, as to ascertain the region from which it}+),. « London pride” of gardens — 

vi been ferived. A wide sea now separates the northern | jiost of the —— is —* ong * * 
shores of Britain from the Scandinavian mainland, and} ——— te—the 60 04 of 
no means of transport with which we are acquainted eee Mauer in the (pet 
will account for the diffusion of the plants of the one} Anyi; often ing its rosy blooms in the of 
country over the mountains of the other. Professor Forbes, | masses of snow.” are only five plants which 
however, started a theory which is supported by oe invariably found on the summits of the than 
geological, botanical, and zoological evidence, and which| 3 O00 fect high ; these are the mossy oatpion, the Anctic 


our author so clearly summarises that we will allow him to| willow, the procumbent La the 
state it in his own words : and the mossy Oyphel or Cherloria. The last named is one 


Geol 1 hes have furniched ith two fixed points 
in — — of Scandinavian plants = Mead hey gig hy —* ee rae m0 7 


the British hills took place, It must have occurred after 
deposition of the eee Ry Clay, or the Eocene tertiary apoohs for Ben Lawers, “ the Mecca of the botanist,” 


the organic remains found in that formation belong to a flora|yichest of all the British mountains in rare A species, 
very different from, and requiring a far warmer climate than, ~ | while the common plants attain here more luxuriant pro- 


le h other h . . 
Sr earl ry A ty rg ota vo qvideoes portions, and are more abundant in individual forme: 


our great deposi Y 
that it ‘must have happened before the epoch usually 
“historical.” Between these two periods, geological changes 
occurred which tly altered the surface of our — and 
modified their climate and the distribution of their organic 

From the relics left behind, we learn that a great part of the 
existing area of Great Britain, especially the lowland plains and | dense 
valleys, was covered with the waters of a sea which extended 
over the north and centre of Eu and was characterised by 
phenomena nearly identical with now presenting themselves 
on the north-east coast of Americe within the line of summer 
floating ice, This was the sea of the glacial period—properly #0 
styled—when a condition of climate existed which will account 
for all the organic phenomena observed in the boulder clays and 
Pleistocene drifts. In the midst of this sea, the various mountain 
ranges and isolated hills, which now tower high above the 
surrounding country, were islands, whose bases and sides were 
washed by the cold waves and abraded by the passing ice floes, 
and whose summits were covered in many places with glaciers, 
which left their enduring and unmistakable records on the rocks, 
and in the moraines at hes foot. It was at this period that our 
now elevated regions received the flor: and fauna observed upon 


preservation of the 
ther it there, for the —* 


ular height, and one 
standing-place with much the 
of reach of a mortar just about to ex 
the summer js far advanced before 
delicate 






them at the present day. Owing to their favourable position in flowers, so that it 

the midst of 'an iesreovered sea, the means of transport existed in pestuons mists, and blooms in a ¢alm and serene 
abundance ; and the Arctic flora thus brought down, and gradual perfume which it 

disseminated over all the highlands as far as the sea Sssanded, 


has ever since been able to maintain its footing, even under 8 


almost er wy 
: esha of t smell 
altered climate of our times according to the general law almost 
climatal influence, through the elevation of the tracts which it 


the = — 

ae whereas, on Bwiss 

inhabits. ‘* This flora would probably differ slightly in differen’ | ferous, a eli adds 
rts of its area, and hence part of the variations now existing ence of 6 ramble On thoes teupendele 


i E Differences might -. ih. eS ae 
tween the Alpine floras of Europe. eren — rod 


i destruction of the localities of plants Next, 
scattered sporadically, and from the extinction of forms by various| »ountgin® ghounaing’ in Alpine varieties. Vest quantities 
the 





causes during the long period which has elapsed since they fmt) > 11) Fish land naales (Asaléa proctimbens) decorate 


became mountain plants,” 
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summits with its crimson bloom, 
sources of the Isla are fringed with the rich tufts of Saus- 
surea, Erigeron, Sibbaldia, Sawifraga nivalis, and whitened 
by the Dryas octopetala and Alpine Oerastiwm. No 
trees or shrubs exist on the mountain summits, but 
several tatives are to be found, such as the Arctic 
willow (Salix herbacea), creeping along the ridges, and the 
dwarf birch, “a beautiful miniature of its graceful sister, 
the queen of Scottish woods, the whole tree—roots, trunk, 


while the cliffs at the 


on the flora of the Pennine Alps. 
has produced a very pleasant 

and readable volume which, while really devoted to the 
cause of science, contains many pages of interest to 
the intending traveller in the regions of which our author 
gives us so vivid and picturesque a delineation. His style, 
somewhat florid, is peculiarly suitable to a work of this 
kind, which endeavours to present some of the dry facts of 
botany and geology in their most pleasing and attractive 


— 
The Rey. Hugh 





branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit—being easily on form, 
a hast ot common note-paper ; and yet it stands for all that ; 
the Esquimaux and Lay know of growing timber-”| A,thurian Localities. By John S. Stuart Glennie, M.A. 


Many interesting species of ferns are also found on the 
‘mountains, among which we may mention the 
P. ium alpestre, “its cluster of spores being naked 
and destitute of covering in all the stages of its growth ; 
the Alpine holly fern, the ‘ eng —— and Mn — 
1 didi me, much-divi 
Oystopteris montana,” “a large, han 


- Having exhausted the botany of the hills of North 
Britain, our author undertook a tour through Norway, in 
order to compare the forms which Alpine plants present 
under different conditions of exposure, soil, and climate. 
After a disquisition on Norwegian travelling and “the 
ridiculously low prices” in the hotel bills, and a 


pen in 
record of the effects of English lollipops on the flaxen- 


haired cherubs of Scandinavia, we find some charming pic- 
tures of Norwegian scenery, and a detailed account of the 
lants and other natural: 
Dortefjeld mountains, our author found the Pyrola uni 
= the air with the delicious fragrance of its 
erect snow-white blossom ;’’ the stately Pedicularis scep- 


trum caroli, with its long stem and spike of golden flowers ;_ 


Edmonston and Douglas. 


| The germ of this essay was a paper published by the 
author in Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 1867. In 
that paper Mr Glennie strove to show that Southern Scot- 
land and the English Border are the chief Arthurian 
localities, although he refrained from affirming that this 
‘district was, or was not, the original birthland of Arthurian 
tradition. ; 

| But in the summer of last year it so happened that Mr 
|Skene—an authority whom it was impossible to pass over 
—published his edition of the ‘Four Ancient Books of 
. Wales ;’ in which he proved incidentally that a large pro- 
portion of these poems belonged to the North, and that 
the historical Arthur was a leader of the Northern Cymry, 
or the tribes of Southern Scotland and the English Border. 
‘Mr Glennie, therefore, immediately proceeded to combine 


productions. Ascending one of tho results of his own researches with those arrived at by 
@ Mr Skene; and now, for the first time, “endeavoured to 


‘prove, after a regularly conducted scientific method, that 
the district thus indicated is not only the chief country of 
Arthurian localities, and in interesting relation with that 


— * pungent Angelica archangelica, the white bell-shaped of Fingalian topographical tradition, but also that this dis- 


, the soft yellow blossoms of the 
Pedicularis lapponica, and the snow-white heads of the 
; while enormous patches of the Alpine 


‘rare cotton 
azalea in full bloom were scattered over the side of the 
hill. Turning to geology, our author regards the glaciated 


skerries as the tops of submerged mountains, and the fjords’ 


i 


i them as deep glens which have not yet 
entirely from the sea : 


That Norway has been slowly rising from the sea within com- 
—— recent times is * many indisputable signs. On 
the or bank which lies out in the Christiania fjord to the 
which is from sixty to ninety feet deep, there 
plas scxdh pny hed N pe coral called Oculina prolifera, 
firmly attached to the , though dead and stripped of its 
coral is found on the western and 

in a living state, only at the vast depth 
— where it forms bush-shaped 
in diameter. The fact of its occurrence 
state on the Drobak bank proves beyond doubt that that 
the extent of at least 800 feet, when the 
the increased temperature of the 
On the same bank, also in a dead 
excavata, a species of shell-fish which lives 
of the deep-sea corals, at from 150 to 300 

Professor Forbes and Mr Robert Chambers speak of 

“the great freshness of the raised terraces which stretch at various 
the onan 00 if to show where the surf had beat 
intervals in the course of upheaval.” On these 
quantities of shells are frequently found identical 
neigh ing seas, and looking as fresh as" 
ashore y- Brogniart found 
rock at valla, on the Swedish coast 
reer feet the present level of the sea, and 
Keilhau, near Hellesda, in Aremark, 450 feet above the sea. The 
pointed out to Mr Robert gee 
a mile 
the surface of the fjord. 
an elevation of the land during 


i? 


possible proof of 


fauna. 
traveller is greatly struck 


West Highlands of 


Scotland. The 
ireumstances, produced this resemblance. In Scotla 

causes have long been quiescent, and we can only speculate 

theorize regarding their mode of action in the remote past. 

Norway they are in operation, and their modifying effects 

fresh and recent in many places. Norway may be 

as a connecting link between the present state of Green- 

and = rp —** yer ge —* Bagh lacial epoch. —* 
snow- orway was completel 

—— ice ; and now that the line —“ —— 

the summits of our highest hills, we recall in the perpetual 

the appearance of our own country at the 

were retreating from 


—— — 

grounds of the interior. Not only in 

222 t, but also so far as progress during the 
concerned, Norway as “a 


with the resemblance, only on 
coast of Norway and the coast-scenery 
same causes, actin 


E elise 


i 


may be regarded 
post-dated,” a coun oan ales oom out 
wills Sootiesd inca aan The — gh nant po 


surface at the t like 
fends —* day are the extensive forests of Scot- 


the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
relates that Jarls of Orkney crossed 
to hunt it in the twelfth century. Accord- 
tradition, the last wolf in Scotland was slain in 1680 b 
famous Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel. There is ample evi- 

to prove that the brown bear lived in this country less than 
8 


the wild animals of * 


ay 


* *. * 


are those which formerl 
—222* are now all extinct. The —“ 
customs of the Norwegians in the remoter districts are also 
our ancestors several hundred years ago, and their udal 
.of land proprietorship is that which existed in Scotland 
prior to the introduction of clanship and feudalism, and the re- 
still be seen in the existence among us of 
to the Norwegian “‘ bonder,” who cultivate 
hich they inherit. Thus a visit to Norwa 
admirable idea of the a nee of h 
his ancestors in the Middle Ages. 


the volume before us treats of the 
the Great St Bernard, and contains 


24s 
4 


i 
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The last chapter 
Pass and Hospice of 


‘trict was the original scene of the events of which these 
| localities preserve the mythical traditions.” 

‘It is due to the author to state that his argument is con- 
ducted on a fair and exhaustive system; nor will many be 
|found to question the conclusions at which he very 
learnedly arrives. Yet on a subject upon which the pro- 
foundly erudite have always been and still are widely 
disagreed, and of which the data are almost lost in vast 
antiquity, it is probable that we shall never attain to a 
fixed or common opinion ; and particularly after reading 
the final chapter of Mr Glennie’s work—in which he argues 
against the view that Arthur was a West of England King 
—must the hopelessness of unanimity strike every critical 
reader, Even such authorities as Mr Pearson and Mr 
Skene are quite unable to come to terms upon the intricate 
point; so that, as Mr Glennie observes, if the question is 
ever to receive a satisfactory solution, it must be treated 
after some hitherto untried method’ That method Mr 
Glennie believes to be his own, and he sums up its capaci- 
ties, or at least its present experiment, in the following 
cautious words: ‘“‘As far as our knowledge goes, Cymric 
history points to the North rather than to the South as the 
country of the historic Arthur.” It seems to ourselves 
most y that it does so; and yet the very doubt that 
hangs about the question has always been accepted as part 
—* mantle of romance attached to the memory of King 

ur. 





A Perfect Treasure. A Novel. 


insley Brothers. 


This is an excellent novelette. If the author had only 
finished his book at the page where he finished his story, 
it would have been almost impossible to find any fault 
with plot, or sentiment, or composition. But, unhappily, 
for the mere sake of expanding the volume with a hun- 
dred of irrelevant matter—that have no other merit 
than to increase the bulk at the cost of ruining the effect 
—he has compelled the reviewer to qualify praise that 
ight have been given without restraint. 

atural and unaffected from beginning to end; with a 
style that imparts, because it indicates, complete repose ; 
*A Perfect Treasure’ is also a perfect Juxury—in days 
when “art” is pushed to a point that not unfrequently 
threatens to suffocate nature; and sensation is considered 
to be far superior to the warmth and glow of spontaneity. 
There is only one secret throughout the story, and that is 
unquestionably of an original kind ; but we decline to give 
it for the benefit of the public; because the whole of the 
interest, or nearly so, of the story would be necessarily 
destroyed, if the curiosity on which that interest is grounded 
were taken away on the threshold. There is, however, a 
“diving scene,” which is excellently drawn, and which we 
should like to transfer to our columns at full length ; but 
we will content ourselves with merely giving the least 
attractive fragment : 
I saw the fishes swimming slowly by, not at all alarmed, but 
seemingly a good deal interested in our appearance. I saw the 
sloop above my head, and the air tubes hanging down from it to 
my ———— and me. I beheld the long seaweeds ewaying and 
curling like serpents beneath my feet. Presently, I again felt a 
tap on my shoulders, and knew that it was time; that all I 
had hitherto undergone was as nothing to the experience that was 
about to t itself. Then the present di ties at once 
began to decrease. I let go the ladder, and took one of my com- 
panion’s hands, by help of which I managed to shuffle along for 
a few when a large dark object began to loom before us 
th the solid mist. It seemed to approach us like some 
monstrous whale, but in reality we were approaching it. It had 
once moved through the waters swiftly enough, but it would 


never do so more. It seemed but a shapeless mass, so terribly 


had it been dealt with by wind and wave; but I knew at once 


In Two Volumes. 





that it was the wreck. 





We repeat that, had this novelette abruptly s 
where —J of the mystery is complete, ra 
word could have been said against its taste, its style, or 
general signification. Those parts which touch on the 
pecuniary struggles of young and hopeful writers for the 
press are extremely well conceived and truthful; and so 
again, the way in which all amorous matters are subdued 
and kept behind the scenes does credit to the refinement 
of the author. If this story had only been vigorously cut 
short at the end of the “ Secret ’’—the chapters of “ Last 
Words” being, every syllable of them, omitted—the book 
must have been a positive success. We venture to offer 
the respectful suggestion that, in the next edition—for so 
excellent a novel deserves to have one—the final page of 
the work be 256, instead of 354. 





History of Hereditary Dignities. By W. F. Finlason, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Butterworths. 

Although but a “ Dissertation“ upon history, and not a 
history itself, this little volume is full of valuable remarks, 
and hints that may be studied by the l:wyers. The course 
of descent, the limitations, and the forfeiture of dignities ; 
the reversal of attainder, and the difference between 
attainder and indemnity; these and similar topics are 
dwelt upon with clearness and with accuracy, and in such 
a way as to enable even those who are ignorant of law to 
apply the technical information for themselves, The Earl- 
dom of Wiltes, the claim to which was recently rejected by 
the Crown, is the particular instance which the author has 
selected for disciussion ; and he does not hesitate to affirm 
that the rejection proceeded entirely upon a culpable mis- 
apprehension both of law and facts in the authorities who 
were entrusted with the judgment. 

Appropriate to this inquiry into the competency of 
existing tribunals to try very critical cases, is a pamphlet 
which the author has quite recently published on the 
decision that was given by the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the matter of Leverson v. the Queen. The pamphlet is 
entitled, * Observations on the Province and Function of 
Laymen in the Administration of Criminal Justice ;’ and 
the reasoning goes to show that this judgment, like the 
other, was opposed to sound and powerful arguments, and 
counter to the usage of six centuries. Both these publi- 
cations deal with subjects that possess historical and even 
constitutional importance: the former (which raises the 
inquiry—what, then, is the supreme and ultimate tribunal 
for determining peerage claims?) and the latter (which 
dives into the origin and the causes of mixing up lay ele- 
ments in our criminal justice) deriving a twofold interest 
from the importance of the topics themselves, and their 
reference to causes that are still of popular interest. 





THE CHANNEL RAILWAY. | 


In our last impression we alluded to the revival of the 
project of a Channel Railway for more rapid and easy 
communication with France, and briefly considered some of 
the schemes for that purpose which have been lately 
advanced by ingenious inventors on both sides of the 
Channel. Without at all questioning the feasibility of 
erecting a bridge between Dover and Calais—which the 
engineering skill of the present day is, we believe, quite 
competent to effect—we consider that the balance of 
economy in materials and labour, stability and durability, 
is essentially in favour of the subwater way or tunnel. 
There is, truly, an w«sthetic qualification attaching to the 
former scheme which the latter does not possess. It would 
be a magnificent sight, a proud monument in the face of 
day of the old world energy and enterprise,—the twenty- 
two miles of snappish sea spanned, as it were, by a 
spider-web of steel. But practical considerations out- 
weigh such as these, and the enormous cost necessary 
to overcome the difficulties of first construction, as well as the 
risks so comparatively delicate a structure would encounter 
by exposure to the combined fury of the elements, 
incline us to approve the cheaper, simpler, and less 
exposed, though inelegant, pathway of the tunnel. Two 
different phases of the latter plan have been embodied 
in the different schemes for constructing a passage 
on or under the bed of the sea; buta third variety has 
lately made its appearance in a proposition by Mr E. W. 
Young, 0.E., to cross the Channel by a tubular floating 
tunnel, moored at a given depth below the surface. Mr 
Young’s.views are put’ forward in a pamphlet,* which, 
considering the importance of the subject, is much too brief 
and indefinite. If intended only for professional readers, 1 
contains too much elementary, and too little technical dis- 
cussion and explanation of its salient and debatable points ; 
while if,as we suppose, it is intended for general public peru- 
sal, it is not sufficiently clear and explicit to convince the 
reader of the perfect practicability of the author's ideas. 
Mr Young proposes to construct tubes of }-inch wrought- 
iron plate 200 to 300 feet long and 25 feet diameter, 
coated with a layer of concrete 18 inches thick. At every 
6 feet of length iron ribs are attached to give stiffness and 
prevent the concrete breaking away; and at intervals of 
30 feet or more clips are affixed to these rings for the pur- 
of attaching mooring cables. Inside the tube a 
brickwork platform occupies nearly one-third of the dia- 
meter and supports the ballast and two lines of permanent 





* International Floating Tunnel, By E. W. Young, C.E. E. 





and F. N. Spon, Charing Cross. 
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. This platform is built hollow, with a central subway 
6 feet high by 5 feet wide, and two air passages 3 feet in 
diameter: the crown of the subway arch rising and con- 
_ tinuing into a brick wall between the two lines of rails. 
Mr Young proposes to connect these tubes thus formed 
with lighthouses placed at intervals of half a mile apart, 
for the purpose of insuring sufficient ventilation. We are 
not favoured with any information as to the construction 
of these lighthouses, beyond the statement that they 
“would be supported from the bottom of the sea by piers 
formed of clusters of cylinders filled with concrete,” and 
that “it is proposed to have engines at each lighthouse for 
the purposes of ventilation and draining.” The tubes, as 
above described, would be made on shore, and the ends 
being closed by water-tight bulkheads, they would be 
floated out to sea to the required position, immersed to a 
depth of 54 feet below the surface, the connections made 
good by divers, and the tubes held secure against rising by 
their own buoyancy, or drifting by the force of the tidal 
current, by immense cables attached to heavy blocks of 
béton, or permanent anchors at the bottom of the Channel. 
The floating power of one foot length of a tube of the 
above given dimensions is shown by Mr Young to be equal 
to 44 tons, the weight of the materials being in round 
numbers 13 tons, and that of the displaced water 174 tons; 
and allowing 2 tons per foot for the weight of two heavy 
trains being in the tube at one time (a very liberal allow- 
ance) we have a spare buoyancy of 24 tons per foot, amply 
sufficient to assure us against any danger of the tube 
sinking to the bottom. 
Such is Mr Young’s plan, which, in its main principle, 
~we consider as highly ingenious and commendable as his 
explanation of it is meagre and unsatisfactory. We will 
now proceed to state on what points of detail we differ 
from him, and what modifications we think would improve 
his scheme. In the first place, it would add but little to 
the cost and much to the strength of the tube to rivet to it 
longitudinal stiffeners of plate iron, which, perforated at 
intervals, would also help to hold and bind the concrete. 
Nor can we conceive any objection beyond that of expense 
to an inside girder, built under, or in with, the brick plat- 
form. We do not either see the advantage of building the 
tube in short sections of 200 to 300 feet. It is obvious to 
those the least acquainted with the subject that these 
portions of tube are and must be built, launched, and 
towed out to sea as so many ships. Their construction 
must be on a cradle and slip, and there is no reason 
against, but many for, building them in lengths of not less 
than 500 feet, the most obvious being the advantage of 
reducing the number of joints under water. We entirely 
deviate from Mr Young’s proposition of placing lighthouses 
at every half mile, which would detract from the value of 
the primary principle of the floating cylinder, and introduce 
the worst features of the bridge scheme. In sbort, thus 
constructed, the tunnel would be nothing but a tubular 
bridge, with the roadway 54 feet below the surface 
instead of 500 feet above it. Divers, as Mr Young 
says himself, cannot work at a greater depth than 
eleven or twelve fathoms, and the foundation rings of most 
of the forty clusters of cylinders to form the piers of these 
lighthouses would have to be laid in the manner most un- 
satisfactory in mechanical construction, namely, in the 
dark. Three substantial towers about three times the 
diameter of Mr Young’s, at equal distances apart, would 
cost about one-third of the money, occupy less time in 
building, and be as effectual as the forty weak pump shafts 
stemming the current and blocking the sea-way of the 
Channel. The fears about inefficient ventilation are childish. 
Trains, goods, or luggage, would be passing through this 
tunnel every half-hour of the day ; and is it not an obvious 
fact that a current of air must naturally follow the train ? 
or the maxim that “nature abhors a vacuum” is untrue. 
The depression which is felt sometimes in travelling on 
the Underground Railway is not due to any want of circu- 
lation of air in the tunnels, but to vitiation which takes 
place along with the circulation by the escape of the 
gaseous products of combustion from the locomotive. And 
here we may say that the promoters of this or of any 
Channel-tunnel scheme will make a great mistake if they 
introduce the fiery iron monster on their line. The Pneu- 
matic Principle has not been very successful or popular in 
its application to railway propulsion ; but surely the inven- 
tive genius of the day is equal to producing some reliable 
system of combining the ventilating and propelling powers, 
or of originating a new form of motor which shall avoid 
the unpleasant contingencies of heat and air poisoning in 
covered subways. 

Mr Young estimates the cost of the tunnel on his system 
at 9,219,180/., and we do not consider he has at all under- 
estimated it. In the catalogue of items wrought-iron work, 
of course, figures for the largest amount,—4,754,0001. 
anchors, 1,514,7001.; the forty lighthouses, 800,0001. ; 
while he makes a liberal allowance of 10 per cent. for 
contingencies. He advocates very wisely the construction 
of an experimental tube to thoroughly test his scheme, 
and estimates the expense at 10,0001. to 15,000/. The 
former figure we should consider amply sufficient, and 
hope he may be able to carry out the idea. We regret 
that he has not penned a more careful and elaborate expla- 
nation of his ideas in the pamphlet before us. He enunci- 
ates a novelty in an important subject, and leaves many of 
the details on which a successful issue depends to be sup- 
plied by professional knowledge or the imagination of the 
general reader. 








Amid the herevl#=n tasks which engincering science is 
prepared to undertake at the present day, the perfection of 
communication between France and England is most com- 
mendable. We trust the Governments of the two countries 
will aid and support a measure so calculated to promote 
their political, social, and commercial improvement. To 
Mr Young at least belongs the credit of originating a very 
plausible scheme, which we hope may receive the attention 
and encouragement it deserves, 








FINE ARTS. 


HENRY LEYS. 


A few days ago the venerable streets of Antwerp were 
crowded with people assembled from all parts of Belgium, 
amongst whom were a considerable number of English and 
Germans. The thoroughfares contributed the unusual 
animation which marks the annual “kermesse.” Flags 
were everywhere displayed along the streets, while the 
customary procession passed through the crowd with its 
gorgeous banners and religious emblems, with “ Antigonus,” 
the secular giant, surrounded by his usual cortége, the 
whale, the ship, Rubens’s triumphal car and his spouse 
thirty feet high. In the evening the ball-rooms were 
thronged, and fireworks were displayed in different parts. 
The last rocket had hard!y exploded and the belated pleasure- 
seeker had not returned home, when a startling and sorrow- 
ful piece of news was spread throughout the town, and in 
the morning the citizens were awakened by the mournful 
tolling of ‘“ Carolus,” the bell that tolls for the dead: At 
the top of the gigantic spire, the standard that during four 
days had been hoisted in token of rejoicing was now 
lowered and hung “half mast” in token of mourning. 
“What has happened?” “ Who is. dead?” the questions 
went from mouth to month. It soon became known that 
Antwerp had lost one of her most illustrious sons. Leys 
was dead. The civic council assembled to deliberate on 
their course of action in view of this sad event. Let it be 
said that for once the Antwerp magistrates understood 
their duty, and carried it out well. The spontaneous 
honours shown within the last few days to the memory of 
the great master are the more grateful when we remember 
that they were such as generally are bestowed upon kings 
and magnates only. True it was that, like Rubens, Leys 
had met with great honours during his life, and that the 
late King created him a baron. But what glory could this 
paltry title add to his renown? Leys was one of the princes 
of art, in a city once the home of Vandyck, Teniers, Quentin 
Matsys, and Rubens. 

Yet we cannot say that Leys founded a school, or that 
he will find many followers, Leys was one of those men 
who stand alone in their art, whose peculiarities are too 
marked for imitation. It has been said that Leys and his 
work were an anachronism in our days, and to many this 
must seem to betrue. Oriticism has often attacked him, 
and has often done so justly. But he was one of those 
men of genius whose -idiosyncrasies one may criticise 
even in the act of admiring —— In order that we may 
understand this peculiar genius, and view him and his art 
in a proper light, it is necessary to cast a glance at 
Flemish art about the commencement of this century, 
especially in reference to the small district whence the 
Flemish school took its origin. At that time art was 
almost dead. It slumbered in Germany; and in France 
the enervating influence of Madame de Pompadour had 
long before brought it to a most mean and degraded con- 
dition. Religious and other wars had for years, nay, for 
centuries, consumed the most vital and intelligent forces of 
the various nations ; scepticism and philosophical aspira- 
tions, and above all the great convulsion produced by the 
French Revolution, although causing a magnificent revival 
of intellectual energy, seemed entirely to have under- 
mined the art of painting. In Flanders, especially, the 
ruin of commerce, brought on by the fatal treaty of 
Munster (1648), following the Spanish tyranny and up- 
wards of a century passed under Papal rule, had com- 
pletely killed arts as well as industry ; and of the Flemish 
school nothing remained but its former reputation. 
When Napoleon made his triumphal march through Europe, 
plundering wherever he went churches and museums of their 
finest treasures, a new era was inaugurated. Then David 
and others led the way, and the French, or rather the school 
of the Empire was formed. But it seemed as though the 
very spirit of art had departed, and as though the new 
“masters” would only be academic experts. David's 
paintings, and more particularly his “Abduction of the 
Sabines by the Romans,” at the Louvre in Paris, bear 
out what we have said. 

However, the revival had commenced, and Flanders felt 
its influence. It was as though the bones of the old 
masters had been shaken in their tombs. Enthusiasm 

numbers of young men eager to recover the old 
traditions of art. So it happened that about the year 
1817 the Academy of Antwerp was reinstalled, under 
the protection of William L, King of the Netherlands. 
But unfortunately it seemed as though indigenous Fle- 
mish art was lost for ever, for the rising artists sub- 
mitted to the influence of the French school. There 
now commenced the great conflict in art as well as litera- 
ture between the classicists and the romanticists; and then 
it was that, feeling they were op a wrong path, young 


Flemish artists began to look about for themselves, Various | 


Buco 


were the ways they took, and many were the checks they 
met with. Leys was one of those who determined to 
revive the old Flemish school. But too long a time had 
elapsed ; a link was lost in the chain. Vainly did. some 
artists endeavour to follow Rubens and others, who were 
but stars in the constellation of which the great artist was 
the sun. Despairing of recovering those elements which 
had brought the Flemish school: to the summit of its fame, 
Leys went back to its origin, and of Van Eyck, Memling, 
and Matsys did he make a profound and successful study. 
After passing through various stages, and employing his 
powers in many directions, he at last found again the old 
master’ssecrets, and Flemish art was once more known forthat 
vigorous colouring and richness of tone unequalled by any 
other of the schools. Of Henry Leys we may say that he 
was one of its greatest renovators, and to him the Flemish 
school is largely indebted for having obtained again a 
pre-eminent place in the world of art. This may serve as 
an explanation to those who feel astonished at observing 
in Belgium the different attempts towards the restoration 
of the pre-Raphaelite style ; and may also be a warning to 
those who follow this style, conscious only of the beauties 
of the masters who have brought it in vogue, but little 
aware of the absurdity of their individual attempts. . Let 
it be understood that the great artist, whose death is now 
deplored by his countrymen, used style only as a means of 
restoring tradition, certain of his unequalled superiority in 
its adaptation. We repeat that Leys, like his fellow- 
labourer Wiertz, is an artist whose speciality defies imita- 
tion. That Kis countrymen should have exhibited profound 
grief over his death is very natural; and it will remain for 
other countries to give expression to their admiration for 
the great man who has just passed, full of honours, from 
the scene of his magnificent labours. F, G. 





DINNER TO THE OXFORD AND HARVARD 
CREWS. 


_ On Monday evening last the Oxford and Harvard Univer- 
sity crews were entertained at the —— Palace by the 
London Rowing Club. About one hundred gentlemen were 
present, and the chair was taken by Mr James Layton, Pre- 
sident of the Club. Among the com , besides the compe- 
titors in the recent boat race, were Mr 1 T. Hughes, M.P., Mr 
Charles Dickens, Sir James Anderson, Sir Aubrey Paul, Mr 
Bass, Mr E. Yates, &. After the dinner the guests left for 
some little time to wilness the display of fireworks red 
for the occasion, among which set pieces in honour of the 
crews were received with much acclamation—- in 
crimson letters being the first set piece to the right, and Ox- 
ford in dark blue to the left, each beibg surrounded by a 
wreath with crossed oars underneath. 

Mr Charles Dickens, soon after the return of the party to 
the dining-room, was called on to propose the toast of the 
Harvard and Oxford crews. He said that, having finished 
with the fireworks, he could warrant himself as an imitatiou 
of those gorgeous illusions, by —— a brief spurt, and then 
dying out. He thanked the President for the modesty and 
courtesy with which he had deputed to one of the guests the 


pleasant duty of nyse Fi toast, though he might have 
easily himself. | 


done it very It was well, said Mr Dickens, 
that the t social vice, speech-making, should hide its 
diminished head before the great social virtue, action. Recall - 


ing the ancient ay the “Glove and the Lions,” so vari- 
ously treated by Leigh Hunt and Robert Browning, Mr 
Dickens said that the President had thrown a glove into a 
less terrible areaa than that into which the gallant De 8 
leaped at a lady's bidding ; and that he (the er) d 
take it up in a spirit contrary to that displayed by the French 
knight. A very remarkable and affecting volume, he said, 
had been published in the United States, just before his 
last visit to that great country, containing ninety-five 
biographies of young men, for the most part well-born, well- 
nurtured, and well- who, at various times during that 
pent war, eo tease are on both sides, took arms and 
ed in defence of their country, There was a of the 
Duke of Wellington replying to the foolish remark of a lady, 
to the effect that she should like to see a great victory, that 
there was only one thing more terrible, and that was a great 
defeat. The great defeat of last Friday, however, was to be 
spoken of in another sense. In meeting their conquerors 
here the American crew wanted no stimulus such as the 
thought of friends and home ; for they could sufficiently hear 
their own dear land in the shouts cheers of men. 
It was in the essence of such a defeat to become a lasting 
victory. Mr Dickens next addressed himself to the instinctive 
courtesy of Oxford, which was ra yield 65 pend 
short of aiiowring Cppeyenrs reer first place, if ay 
honourable means they could be made to @ the second. 
He spoke of the Oxford crew as the pride and flower of 
; and said it would have been very weak indeed in 

us to have set anything short of our best in opposition 
to such champions as had come to offer us battle. He 
remarked that one only of the Oxford crew, and that 
the most. modest and devoted member, was present ; and 
he made a touching allusion to the sacrifices, 
involving filial affection, which Mr Willan had made to be 
present. In speaking of Oxford’s unwillingness to concede 
the actual right of winning, Mr Dickens said he had only 
heard one dissentient opinion among his own countrymen iu 
this matter. *It was on the part of a holiday-maker, one of 
eleven, with pipes, in a chaise cart, who punished severely « 
very small * as he drew the along the Strand. 
That person’s remark on the race was that the Oxford men 
had won so often that they could have afforded to lose once ; 


£99 


that they “ ought to it,” but that they won’t. In conclusion, 
Mr Dickens said that, t though the river triumphs for 
Harvard might be in to come, the victors would have 
no heartier congratulations from their own countrymen than 
from those who were their rivals and their hosts in this 


Mr Simmons, who was received with prolonged cheering, 
expressed his best thanks, on behalf of the crew as well as 
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himself, for the honour done them, and for the kindness of 
the Posie, Rowing Club, whose members had all vied with 
one another to advise and help the Americans in every 

possible way. The Harvard men came over under con- 
’ siderable difficulties, such as those of change of 

different water, and different boats and —— He The Red Lion Tavern, in the Strand, was destroyed by fire 
that if another crew came over to meet the results of | on Monday morning last. Unfortunately, one of the bar- 
the experience of those who had gone before them would not | maids, alarmed at the absence of both engines and —— 
be u iceable, He had formed one of the unsuccessful | cast herself from one of the upper windows, and, falling on 
crew, but from what he seen of English oarsmen and | the pavement, received serious injuries. The other inmates 
E rowing, he felt that it was no disgrace to be beaten | awaited the arrival of the fire-escape, and were rescued 
by the crew. tn aafaty. 

"Mr F. Willan next rose and a for the absence| A — named Hunter was shop, dead on Sunday last 
of the other members of the wi crew, who, he said, all | near his own house, in county Mayo, while driving on his car. 
lived far away from London, and had to keep long standing | The assassin lodged two pistol bullets in his head. Hunter 

ents, He had rowed, he said, many hard races from | is said to have given offence by levying a decree on a tenant. 








Hetvs of the Week. 


Home Notes. 





































Putney to Mortlake, but none so hard as the match of Friday.| The inquiry into the cause of the recent fatal occurrence 
Mr Thomas Hughes proposed “The health of the Presi-| at Wormwood Scrubbs was brought to a conclusion on Mon. 


dent of the London Rowing Club,” 4 compliment to which 
Mr Layton cordially responded ; and the toast of “The 
Visitors” was p by Mr Herbert Playford, and 
acknowledged by Mr Edmund Yates. 


day, A little girl was shot while picking up lead, near one 
of the rifle butts, after firing was sup to have ceased, 
The West Middlesex and the London Rifle brigade were in 
possession of the s at the time, but beyond the fact that 
the shot came from the latter, no information could be 
obtained. The jury returned a verdict that the deceased was 

sme Le Sock Seed by one of the mamabere of tab corps. 
At the Lord Mayor’s Court, on Monday last, an action, 
sola v. Taylor, was tried. This was a suit to recover 
for slander, the defendant having said he “could get 





Fravp uy Invi has now gone as far as the manufacture of 
wild for the purpose of cheating the Government. It 
is known that premiums are paid by the Indian Government 
— ee and leopards are 
as far as they can. First, the skin issent in, with 


made to laintiff struck off the rolls.” It appeared that the plaintiff 

a skull of wood fitted into the head ; —* we the real skull * attorney in Bedford Row, had ransected atest proceedings 
is brought forward ; and sometimes, as a resouree, the | for the defendant when he was bankrupt, who subsequently 
real tiger or bear is dispensed with, —* the skull of @ hog or the plaintiff with having obtained or misappropriated 
jacks! is tender os provided with false teeth, and covered |, sum of 300/., and stated that to two persons, with the 
with pigskin, moulded on a real tiger's head. We must there- | addition of the threat, that he (defendant) could, if he liked, 


fore have -had untrustworthy statistics of the abundance of | pot the plaintiff struck off the rolls. This allegation was 


wild beasts in India. Some of the monsters were beasts of 
—BB —5* groundless, and the plaintiff recovered a verdict, with 
akins to be sold, The death of Mr E. ©. n, MP. for North-east 
Tus Sranisu et — * ee by Pog ong — * eshire, — He ——— Mac- 
Gazette of the 15 t. fixes strength ofj the Nav. in Par nt for many years on ve prin- 
Spain during the coming financial year. The fleet vill a was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
consist of seven iron-clad frigates, averaging about 22 guns | the Government of Lord Derby. Mr Egerton, who was bro- 
and 840-horse power ; fire large wooden screw-frigates, of 29| ther to Lord Egerton of Tatton, was born in the year 1816, 
guns and 420-horse power each, and nine smaller ones, each|and married Lady mf Pierrepont, daughter of Charles, 
guns ; eight -wheel steamers | second Earl Manvers, has issue two sons and four daugh- 
ee ee ee 4 gnns to two, and one | ters. ; : 
sailing corvette of 700 tons. In addition to this force, three} On Tuesday evening Ca the Hon. H Ward and 
transports, two screw steamers, and one pe | vessel are | Mrs Ward were on a road locomotive steam-engine with the 
for, with ons screw and one ing trignte Hon, Randal and Clara Parsons, when turning a 
r of ion. _ For the protection of the coast | corner of a street in Parsonstown, Dublin, Mrs Ward sli 
of deo Peninsula, three paddle-wheel steamers of two guns | Off the stool on which she was seated, and, falling on the 
each, one falucho of 12 guns, with 72 escampavias, and a few | ground, the wheel ran over her head, and killed her on the 
smaller boats are 22 Per whole he Farge vessels 
are in existance e one rigate w is in course 
of custetutions-<@direlta’ Chronicle, ° 


Contempt or Court.—While Thad, Stevens was a young 


lawyer he once pawl Are agye Ed racy: ae greg judge of ws “ Acis and Galatea,” with Mozart’s ——— The solo 


_ The great Triennial Musical Festival, given at Norwich in 
aid of the charities of the county of Norfolk, opened on 
bb xed night in St Andrew's Hall, with Mendelssohn's 


obscure P Sh grrr singers were Mdlle Titiens, Madame Talbot Cherer, M 
he threw —*8* phe up his bat inn Mak Verne, Rigby, Cummings, and —. Mr Sims } Thoves, it 
state of m, and was about to leave the court-room, ay son did ‘not appear. Mr Benedict, who has con- 


festival since 1845, once more wielded the 
baton. The band comprised Sagem, ue, and some of 
— pommel ey lc rag = freee 
80 08, con 08, tos, 67 ten an 
77 beseen makina 2 totol of 279. * 
Captain Craig, late governor of Pentonville Convict Prison, 
was on Tuesday last brought up at Bow Street, with 
bezzled 6901. ilst he was in the service of the 
Government. Alth the offence was committed 
in October, 1864, the defendant was not arrested until Sunda 
evening last, when he was taken in Everton Road, — 
hes ual féte of the National T: League took 
ann e Natio emperance 
at the tal Palace. The numerous 
—— were w ——— and excursion 
insfrom Wales, Durham, Yorkshire, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Norfolk brought large numbers to the festival. One of 
the special features of the day was the concert by 5,000 
ildren of the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. . 


seattering imprecations allaround him. The j straight- 
seed Listoolf Obie fall height’ nemunted oe ine eee 

, and asked Thad. if he meant to “express his 
con for this court.” gree. tasaet, to him defe- 

Y, made a respectf Ww, replied, in feigned 
amazement, ‘‘ Express my contempt for this court! No, sir! 
oan eg bo Sepeeal it, your honour ;” adding, as he 
a ve, “but I find it——hard to do it.’—New 


a 


BY A Sworp-Fisu.—Some short time 


ago was & in as to th ibility of 
: wing atrating the planks of ship, aud afer rls 
to the North German ship Hertha, which is now 


ef 


—* On morning, at half-past five, an excursion train 
* ee - 4 — am rome Syn y to gh from Gian to Searborough was run into at Shaw station, 
iolent al sa 00 felt audes the’ boltous vo —* near O by another excursion train proceeding to Fleet- 
immediately followed, and then a third noninst the wood. Many of the — were severely injured, one 
—* The captain pposed he had struck ona sunken | 2 having od ag and a woman sustaining three 
wreck, as the last shock broke the and some of the | “ver! fractures of the lege. 
rudder pin d entirely disabled Aft It is announced that the rty of Hi of Gas Con- 
re 4 a eels * rudder, sumers’ Company notoriety, will be sold by auction in the 


gourse of the month, 
Mr Price Davies, Kerry, Newtown, North Wales, has met 


by a sword-fish ; ece of the bone still re- 

; with his death by drowning ‘in the river Ithon, a tributar 
—————— ad By tee ak ofthe | of the Wye. - He had gone to the Llandrindod Wells, ‘wit 
ruppone tha her keel ob a conideable | tnother, medial student, Ms Laurance, and two sister of 

Ww e@ was us 8 
—* is ——— it, that the fish then became enraged, his holid pending 


At the Highgate Police Court, on Monday, a curious 


te hole, the captaia and eps et ee page reeeead Ak —— be moaried, } 
ning, amongs 
—— * — the Lay were caused by a pa . number of * Aang * had ‘writen to him, 
~A New Laxe.—On Thursday, the 19th ult., the soil on vis 8 — — 9 f nd tnt 
day, ; d that it 
* several yokes of land in the neighbourhood of Moll, | had been aul contents ~via He therefore 


stealing the papers, and also with mali- 
the box. The first summons fell through, 
e articles took the case beyond the jarietie 
tion of the Court, and as there was no evidence in support of 


: 
g 
| 
Hi 


Penge oto . ri he : * the second, it was dismissed. 
resemblance glacier lakes ough} On Saturday evening last a yo th hi 
Dot gppens dear Eaants the place at ne gveas distance, it does | the centre of the Clifton Suspension bridge into ‘a denne 
communication between them ; or of 265 feet. He was seen to climb over the rail and 


! 
] 
4 
ẽ 


hold on first with both, and then one of his hands. After 


ives 
no contribution to its waters from the river, t the 
—* the lapse of a few moments he released his . i 
—* may be - sae —— said | series of rapid evolutions through the air, f re tags bee 
—— tained newly | by the ma of the stream. He is described as haying 


rgin 
| on a fine yous —*8 about twenty-two or twenty- 


Hymn of Praise,” followed by Handel’s| preach 


ö— — —— — — 
Grenadier G who deserted his 

north terrace at Windsor last week. Fier Ag tawtey om the 
got over the tof the terrace, lea his rifle. 


and accoutrements in the sentry-box, wen through the Mie. 
Park into the Datchet Road, and over the Victoria Bridge 
into Bucks, where he was apprehended i ee Bueks consta- 
bulary and conveyed back to barracks. sentence of the 
Court-Martial not be promulgated until it has been con. 
firmed at the Horse Guards. 

The first list of Dublin subscriptions to the intended 
‘*national testimonial” to Sir John Gray, M.P., appears in 
the Irish pa and amounts to above - A large sum has 
also been subscribed in ——— 

The alleged robbery of stores from Woolwich Arsenal was 

in investigated on Wednesday. The prisoners—two of 
whom had been committed for trial on oie of stealing 
the stores, and one for feloniously receiving—were now 
called upon to answer an accusation of conspiracy, Testi- 
mony in support was forthcoming, and it referred to twelve 
distinct 5* extending over several months. The inquiry 
was once more adjourned, byil having been refysed. 

At the Bridgwater election inquiry, on Wednesday, some 
excitement was caused through a witness having been fined 
501. for contempt of Court. Mr in reply to an 
observation from one of the Commissioners, said that as long 
as he could have the good opinion of his fellow-townsmen, 
he did not care for that of other persons, This was considered 
an insult to the Commissioners, and they imposed the fine 
already mentioned. The inquiries at Beverley and Norwich 
are still going on. 

The death is announced of Sir Charles George Young, 
Garter Principal King-at-Arms, He was born in 1795, and 
was educated at the Charter House. In 1813 he entered the 
College of Arms as Pursuivant, and was promoted to the 
rank of York Herald in May, 1820. In 1822 he was 

inted Registrar of the College, and was advanced to the 
office of Garter Principal King-at-Arms in August, 1842, when 
her Majesty — upon him the honour of knighthood. 

The death is also announced of the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Pellew, M.A., a son of the first Viscount Exmouth, whose 
name is known. in connection with the bombardment and 
destruction of the fleet and arsenal at Algiers, in 1816, and 
brother of the late Dean of Norwich. He was ordained in 
1824. Having served various offices in the Church, he 
was nominated in 1845 to the vicarage of St James’s, Bury 
St Edmunds, which he held until 1865, when he resigned it, 
and has since lived in retirement at Crow Hill, Mansfield. 
Mr Pellew was married in 1826, toa daughter of Dr Stephen 
Winthrop, 

The first list of —22 towards the restoration of 
the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, as a memorial of the late 
Bishop of Salisbury, amounts to about 3,000/. . 

A new Roman Catholic chapel, dedicated to St Joseph, 
and recently erected at Tadcaster, was consecrated on Tues- 
day, by Dr Corntiwaite, Roman Catholic Bishop of Beverley. 
Archbishop Manning was present at the ceremony, and 
ed a sermon, in which he argued that the stability of 
the Roman Catholic Church, so far from being shaken, was 
never so firm as at present. 

Mr Simon, M.P., addressed his constituents at Dewsbury 
on Tuesday night, fey Ponce a general review of the work 
of the Session from a Liberal stand-point. He expressed 
om of Mr Forster's policy with regard to education, 

confidence in the financial capacity of Mr Lowe. 

At the quarterly meeting of the United Grand of 
Freemasons, held at the Hall, in Great Queen Street, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Brother John Bagshaw, P.G.M., in the chair, 
the rank of past grand master was conferred upon the Prince 
of Wales. e subject gave rise to some discussion, certain 
of the brethren being of opinion that the course most ser- 
—— = the cause of gy —* be to 5 
u Highness title of grand patron of the 
pee of England, which, however, did not meet with 
general approval. 

The ** of opening the new cathedral of St Andrew 

at Inverness (the foundation stone of which was laid by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury on the 17th October, 1866) 
took place on Wednesday. The Bishops of Oxford and 
Rochester took part in the ceremony. 
Richard Risley, manager pe ese performers, 
wea chargedas Marlborough-street on W ednesday with assault - 
ing a little girl eleven years of named Maria Mason. 
This is the case which was described at some length in a 
letter lately published in the Daily News, The girl was not 
present to give evidence, but Mr Knox decided that the 
charge might be proceeded with. Mr Hales, of Chaddle 
Terrace, then repeated the story which was told in the letier 
referred to, A policeman who arrested the prisoner said that 
when the warrant was read to him, he said, “If I did touch 
the gil it was with no bad intention. I am fond of ehildren, 
and I might have spoken to her in a fondling manner.” Mr 
Knox remanded the case and refused bail. e said, “ As of 
late there have been so many compromises of serious cases at 
this Court, I cannot bat hesitate to grant bail. 


France. 

The Journal Oficiel of Monday announces the arrival of 
the Empress Eugenie and the Prince Imperial at Ajaccio on 
Sunday morning. Shortly after landing they proceeded to 
the Cathedral and heard mass. Her Majesty then laid the 
first stone of a new Cathedral, the Bishop making a speech. 
The Journal Officiel says that during the whole of the visit 
the young Prince was “‘ much im by the aspect of the 

which reminded him of the early years of the immortal 
ounder of his dynasty.” All the houses, it adds, were 
decked with flags, and in the streets numerous triumphal 
arches recalled ‘by their inscriptions the memorable date of 
the centenary her Majesty had come to celebrate. = 
The Public of Monday evening says that a Bill is being 
drawn up, to be introduced in the next Session of the Legis- 
lative Body, to. effect a reduction of the tax on landed pro- 
—2 a diminution by one half of the oetroi duty on 
pi» Sree ; 


Advices received from Cherbourg state that there is n° 
foundation for a-report that a conspiracy had been discovered 
on board the American frigate the abine, and that seven 
sailors had been hanged in consequence. — 

The Paris papers assert that Mr Burlingame has received a 





spot where the lake is now to be fru tt and the | three age y has since been identified as 

» before this} that of Joel a pastrycook, of Bristol. 

man Conrepennec:® Sully undulating plain—North Ger] "A disteiet Martial was held at Windsor on Wednes- 
day last, to try Private Richardson, of the @nd battalion 
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despatch from the Chinese Government expressing its cordial 
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Switzerland. Conflicti rts are circulating r the 

The North German Confederation having signified its| purchase of” Cuba from Spain by the 
readiness to take eet in the Conference on the St Gotthard | aid of the United States. It is, however, offi stated that 
railway project, the Swiss Federal Council has convoked the|no action has as yet been taken by Spain in the matter. 
= advices report desultory fighting, but no decisive 







































ition of the treaties concluded by him on behalf of 

China with Papen Governments and the United States. 

The Patrie of Tuesday evening states that Don Carlos em- 
barked on Monday evening at a port of Guipuzcoa on board a 
foreign vessel bound for land. 
_ The Constitutionnel states that the Emperor, havi 

recovered from his illness, has resumed his usual mode o 
life, and will probably go to the camp at Chalons, 

It is asserted that the Legislative Body will be convoked 
on the 20th or 27th of this month, for completing the verifi- 
cation of the elections of the members. 































Conference for the 15th of September at Berne. 


Turkey. 
Folaat Pacha, the secretary of the Viceroy, left Constanti-|_. 
nople on Monday in the vi ht Fanaowm, the bearer 
of the Grand Vizier’s reply the letter of the Khedive., Byro 


The Levant Herald ee that this reply expresses the Saltan’s |?" report of the Secretary of the T states that 


, ? tisfaction with the Viceroy’s explanation and assurances of ; 
The Emperor presided at the Council of Ministers held |™ : the public debt of the United States amounted edn to 
unabated loyalty, but calls on his Highness to sell or transfer 2,626,500,000 dollars. The coin in the "Treas ary is 101,260,000 


on Wednesday morning. His Majesty transacted some|,, the Porte the fresh ironclads and breechloaders ordered i 

: ; : n 
* > sa pr 8 vit a decrees. that M. M js | Europe, to keep down his !and forces within the prescribed * and —*** ree dollars. 

sine e ochatne foe Dihtectal limite, to abate the taxation, to publish a regular telligbace received at New York the Indians 

paring a scheme for financ orms. The same F | annual statement of the ces, and to abstain from entering | **? commi terrible depredations in Sonora. 

states it is estimated that a surplus of sixty millions be | into any direct treaty negotiations with foreign Governments. 
left at the disposal of the Government at the end of 1869, and| 4 . other account says the tone of the reply is exceedingly 
that twenty millions will be applied to the increase of small | <n citiatory, and that the Porte reciprocates the sentiments 
salaries ; twenty millions to the reduction of the octroi duty expressed by the Khedive; but while giving full credit to 
on wines entering Paris ; and that a similar sum will be used | +1¢ latter's assurances of loyalty, it reiterates that the Vice- 





Court and Fashion, 


for the reduction of the land tax. —* 
lav’s sitti , .._ | regal privileges, as the maintenance of land and sea} The Rev, Dr Watson, Dundee, officiated in Crathie parish 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Senate the general discussion — aes tn within the limits prescribed by the suc-|church on Sunday last. Her Majesty was t, a8 were 
of the Senatus Consultum commenced. rince Napoleon, | peesive firmans granted by the Sultan to Ismail ha and|also the Princesses Louise and Beatriee . Prince ld, 


General Delarue, MM. Boulay, Quentin-Bauchart, Lizeranne, 
and Larabit were among the speakers. M. Forcade de la 
Rouquette replied to the speech delivered by Prince Nai 2 

Wednesday's Journal Oficiel says that the ratifications of 
a Convention, signed in Paris ov the 16th May, 1864, for the 
— of establishing a submarine telegraphic line between 

urope and South Ameriea, were ——— on Monday last 
at the Hotel of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, between 
the representatives of Brazil, Denmark, France, Hayti, Italy, 
and Portugal. 

The Empress Eugenie reached Toulon from Corsica on to 
Tuesday afternoon, having left Ajaccio at five o'clock in the| this affair. India. 


morning... According to the Journal Oficiel, her Majest : 

suffered from the fatigue of this quick —— — The statement of the Times of India, that the Durbar 

better. intended at Agra in honour of his Royal Highness the Duke 
In Wednesday’s sitting of the Senate, Prince Napoleon, in| of Edinburgh would B mage not be held, owing to the 

his speech upon the Senatus Consultum, declared that the| scarcity of food and distress in Rajpootana and inthe} ‘The Prince and Princess Vladimir Bariatinsky have 

Empire, which hitherto had been based upon the > peveanal province of Gwalior, has been authoritatively confirmed. All| arrived at the Clarendon Hotel. 

authority of the Emperor, had now been transformed into an| preparations are postponed until the result of the growing; ‘The Lord-Lieutenant and Lady Spencer will to 

Empire nad upon liberal principles. His Imperial High- wm shall be ascertained, il anes Galway on the l4th of Se , and thence, after seei 

ness proclaimed his entire devotion to the Emperor and the rd Napier of Magdala has socepted an invitation from|the town and harbour, to Westport House, the seat of 

Prince Imperial, and said: “It is necessary to be unre-|the residents of Poona to a farewell banquet to be given in| Sjigo, going up the lake in a steamer to Cong. 

servedly liberal. Those who are opposed to the reforms|his honour there. Lord Napier proceeded to England on The Bart ard Countess of Clarendon are expected to leave 

which have already been introduced are the enemies of the|Tu . . . Wiesbaden towards the latter end of next month, on their 

Government.” After expressing t that the report of M.|_ The Shah of Persia has sent an accredited Envoy to the] return home. They will probably make a short stay in-Paris 

of th Indian Government. on their way to England, 
Maharajah Keroslee is dead. 


Devienne had made no mention e wars in the Crimea 
and Italy, the commercial reforms, and the amnesties, the The Dowager Duchess of St Albans aud Lady Diana 
The West Indies. Beauclerk have arrived at 4 Princes Gate. 


Prince dec that he approved of the Senatus —** Tha Mane eee Sneed : 
pointing out, however, five omissions : the responsibility of resident. Salna t th ths from uis an i an A 
the Minister was ill-defined ; the Senate ought to be a second ao? au Prins J— —— —— oa alee till he Hervey left on Wednesday evening for oo eae 
chamber pe pap powers ; he desired that the Senate| takes Aux Cayes, — ——— near Dingwall, N.B, 

should be elected ; demanded the suppression of the Senatus} “General de Rodas has expressed to the editors of the] The Countess de Grey left Newbury Park on Thursday 
Havana journals his dissatisfaction at their manner of treat- for Harris, to meet the President of the Council. 


Consultum, which forbade the discussion of the Constitution ; 
ing the situation of affairs in the island, as, instead of advo- * 
Votabiliu. 
— — 


and that the mayors should be elected by the municipal 
councils. In rep y to the Prince’s speech, the Minister of the cating union and pacification, they strove to excite the 
passions of the people, and obstacles to the policy of 
A correspondent of the Russian the Fikes tok 
from Cracow, says: “ The sect of Uystes ha 
committed such excesses in the neighbourhood of Cracow 


his family. Prince and Princess Christian, accompanied by Lord Gran- 
Daoud Pacha, the Minister of Public Works, has returned Tie Daca Ponsonby, Colonel Biddulph, Mr Sahl, the Rev, 
from Euro Nothing has yet been definitively settled re- Mr Duckworth, Lady Churehill, the Hon. Miss Lascelles, and 
pe ng . 
garding his railway scheme. Miss Bauer. In the Abergeldie w were his Royal Highness 
China. the Prince of Wales and Major Teesdale and party. 
The report that some Missionaries have been massacred in| ,joniors tmcovedal te Tver fe weet eng, sd vi 
the Sevens of Szechuen is confirmed. Twenty persons,|G:owart MacNaughton, near Callander. 1t is u 
—5 gh og to bo yep Mt greet have bee that her Majesty intends to spend a few days in the country 
illed. e Pekin Government has orde e Hungchan nd eG . > 
to proceed to Szechuen, in order to examine and report on engin in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ The weather is —* 
The Duchess of Cambridge will leave Rumpenheim, accom- 
ied by Lady Geraldine Somerset, at the end of the month 
or Cambridge Cottage, Kew. 
ee Prince of Leichtenstein has arrived at the Clarendon 
otel. 





— ca t ‘i Pe S82 seared the — of a 

iberal Empire ; but the confidence placed in liberty did not F— 
exclude the use of prudence and be cdoeaiian in developin 332 
liberties. The Minister declared that the Government di 
not at all share the opinion of his Imperial Highness as 
regards the functions and composition of the Senate, or the 
election of mayors by the municipal councils. 


Two press correspondents who have been incarcerated have 
made an — appeal to the British Vice-Consul at 
Santiago, who replied that if they would mix themselves in 
the politics of a Bpanish colony they forfeited all protection 
from him. Preparations were being. made in the insurgent 


Spain. y for om * 2— attaek on Pree yor * This sect, allied in some degree to the fanatical practices of 
: ugust, when wo engaged in one struggle |the Indian assassination as an offerin 
The last remnants of the Carlist bands have disappeared, |; 8. * | le ⸗ 2 wa Bones ones murders in the viral 


and easy tranquillity is reported from all parts of the)" ™, y pn el seamen, of English parentage, has been 
by the 


insu — — 

Lorenzans +1, | unjustly condemned 8 h authorities to be shot.| The cattle has of late only appeared 
Pcie be “ped has heen appolnted Spanish | 4 the place of execution the Finglish and American Consuls| In West some cases are from the left ban 

General Prim has Yr ed at Vich protested against it, and wra themselves and the prisoner | of: the Vistula, but in East Prussia it may now be looked 

m has arrived at Vichy. in their national flags, stood in the front of him, saying that/| ypon us entirely extinguished, In the Mark some villages on 

the other side of the Oder are still suffering, but it is now 


It is officially announced that in the absence of Senor 
Silvela, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senor Berena, the 
Minister of Colonial Affairs, will act for him. 

Proceedings are to be commenced in the Supreme Court 
against seven bishops, on account of their disobedience to 
the orders of the Government in reference to the Carlist 
— — hat the Gov, t has concluded 

t is re t e ernmen concluded arrange- 
ments for the issue of the Treasury Bonds not yet disposed 


if he was to be shot it must be through them, The Spaniards 
pa pe —2* bask to gaol, but subsequently reprieved some thane since a case occurred on this side of the river.— 
and shi im from the country. German Correspondent. 

Nova Scotia. Madame Olympe Audouard, a literary lady, netting berets 


: article in the Figaro, has 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur attended a ball given an , 
at Halifax in De hociebr aa Tuesday uight. The Prince was This fiery authoress begs to inform the editor 


ns whe with great enthusiasm at the towns on the route from * > toad _ bere ne widow, —* tes 
Canada. 


of in consideration of a sum of 500,000,000 reals. —* ao * * ther. She is, moreover, — shot, * 
Prussia. Three thousand ship labourers are on strike in Quebec. gm versary that a ball fired feminine hand 
There was considerable riotous conduct on Tuesday, and the 


ite urderous in its result as any other. 
The semi-official Provincial C dence of Wednesday | +" "A Belgian journal, the Flandre, of Ghent, says that in 
says that it must be evident to all unbiassed persons that the | Military were called out to preserve order. clerical scandals ‘whi 


consequence of the number of ch are 
recent affair of some Frankfort citizens, who, having assumed America. constantly occurring throughout Europe it —* not 
Swiss nationality, have been ordered to leave cannot| The Government will continue during September to pur-| enough, as a mere weekl gg Na eee ae — * 1 
affect the friendly relations existing between Prussia and | chase 2,000,000 dollars worth of bonds weekly, subject to the however, that they J reported, and u these 
Bwitesriend, upon the maintenance of which both countries] action of Congress ; and 1,000,000 dollars worth under the| cireumstances it announces that it shall henceforth publish a 
inki ternate ‘ su every 
— Hungary. — ams Highses Pare dow arrived at Prince} in only for men to read. It take care, it , tL 
nm Supreme Court has approved the * of the — on Saturday last, and was received with —** some — — reports in Latin, as a language which 
wer Court respecting the impeachment of ce Kara-| great enthusiasm. - , 
georgewitz, parmitting im however to remain at large during} The American comment at considerable le it is gow! to visit his — Neer 
the preparation of his defence. The construction of the/| the boat —* express great satisfaction at the fair law, r Canzio; and rare a * to 
Honved army will be completed by November next. Advices|and hospitality received by the Harvard crew in Ene are about to remove 
from Neusatz announce the militia of that district has|They also express-a hope that the Oxford crew The Sentinella Bresciana of the flight 
of a with but without 
any 


to 
called i i the so-called military border| America, and assure them a cordial welcome. iana lately 
upon the inhabitants of 80 y The New York Tri in commenting upon the recent a young girl of fam 


to resist their union with Hungary, Tribune, 
! we Austria. illness of Mr Gladstone, says it is another waraing 10 public rath, He a pA lies 
By means of mutual concessions the points in dispute |men of the danger of over-a *8 and a fresh demonstra- | the — J ——ã as ba i 
between the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations on the | tion of the absurdity of nigh! Sessions of Parliament, There —** pe ager ene * 
subject of the Budget have been reduced to two, and these|is no reason under the sun, it maintains, why men —— be | of young he fott —5 aged venteen h 
were settled at a joint sitting held on Monday, in the sense/|de when they ought to be dreaming in their false im~ her seducer, and proceeded with him to Switzerland.— 
previously resolyed upon by the Hungarien — — — The New b mr — an aie a bie re ee , 
sev; : ; ngarians brought agains ignani. : 
The formal a my ty on ye oma Mon-| Minister of the United States at the French Court, by Mr} Dr Tyng met — family going Neha A ped of 
day evening. The . was informed by Count Beust that John Mitchell, “the Irish Patriot,” who was confined in the 413 u ak " wees is my Taylo 
the Emperor had sanctioned the joint resolutions of the two| Fortress Monroe in the summer of 1855 * * Sots jug,” said the man, “ And er Taylor fw ed. 
Delegations, and that his Majesty thanked them for thejorders. Mr Mitchell lays his damages at twenty- ug, 1 * nee 
vi 


the doctor . “Thad a sonin 
readiness they had shown i i for the wants of the/sand dollars. 
whole gv sf oy — ——— his speech the Chan- According to a telegram in the New Fork, Bees * Mexico, cod ts General always told 
cellor expressed his conviction that the results of the delibera- | Peabody has 81 “3! thousand dollars to the trustees 





i 


tions of i t to noticed a Washington inia, for the purpose of estab é 3 —New 
wl eu Me) ero Pac, nthe Mint dig te 
Dheua edad Graal ee Peabody io taid 0 bo very suuch impeseed. rible aceident that took placeon the 
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great square of that town where the people were collected to 
— a display of fireworks. At about half-past nine a 
mortar, destined to discharge a bomb of large size, exploded 
with terrible effect. ‘The pyrotechnist was killed on the spot, 
as was a child, whose stomach was torn open by one of the 
fragments ; four persons were Raanarstaly, WARN and about 
thirty others received injuries more or less severe. 

The Hungarians have set themselves with their usual 
practical spirit to the difficult task of effecting radical reforms 
in their national church. Among these are the.su —— 
of convents and the abolition of the compulsory celibacy of 
the clergy—a system —— which the Hungarian bishops 
protested before the Council of Trent, and which has re- 

y been condemned by the Hungarian Parliaments. 

t was also decided at a congress of the Hungarian Catholics, 

the other day, that steps should be taken for =, to the 

laity the privilege of electing not only their priests, but also 

their bishops, and.for inducing the Emperor to renounce his 
right of appointing the latter.— Lastern Budget. 

A steamboat captain on one of the lakes was rp | feel- 
ing his way along in the dark, when the look-out ahead cried 
out, “Schooner without a light.” It was a narrow escape, 
and as the steamer the schooner, the captain demanded 
—‘ What are you doing with * infernal schooner here in 
the dark without a light?” To his dismay, the skipper, who 
was a Frenchman, answered, “ Vat ze diable you do here viz 
your ole steamboat in three feet of water,eh ?” and just then 
the steamer landed high and dry on a sand bank.-—New York 


Tribune. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Indé mee Belge, 
writing on the 24th ult., says that a new journal has just 
ppeared, entitled the G@uillotina. The conductors recom- 
mend the permanent establishment of the scaffold upon the 
ge places of the principal towns in Spain, and the execu- 
of habitants. 


many of the 
The degak and disorderly and drank and incapable cases 


t before the Li tes on Monday mornin 
230... The sum total found in the i neo grey 0 
-six of the prisoners was 34/. 2s. 74d. e other 194 

had no money whatever. 

Preston is not a desirable place of residence just now. On 
Tuesday the mayor, alluding to the death from hydrophobia 
a aw Sender on Monday night, said that there were several 
mad dogs at large. He stated that the wife of the police- 
man died, three months after he was bitten, from horror at 


: 


a 


he event. 
The Holywell Eisteddfod was opened on Tuesday under 
presidency of the Mayor of Chester. Crowds of le 


the 
from all the surrounding districts poured into Holywell at an 
early hour in the morning, and a little after twelve o’clock a 


was formed, and the president was escorted to the 

i od, which was celebrated in a large canvas-covered 
pavilion, with bright-coloured and Welsh 
mottoes. The musical nees, the distribution of 
prizes, and the addresses, were the most 
of the earried on underneath this huge 

t. the former Edith Wynne, who is a native of 


Hol took part, In the evening a concert was given, at 
Ein Mr Brinley Richards, as well as Miss Wynne, was 
presen 


Tae Mrutary Conrines or Avstria.—Another piece of 





to use very rous means for this end. If he is 
reasonable, the Government must maintain friendly relations 
with him and support him. 1 will use every effort to get this 
done, and will without hesitation leave the Cabinet if such a 
step can facilitate a good understanding between Garibaldi 
me the Ministers ; but this only on condition that he does 
nothing foolish.”——Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue AMALGAMATION OF THE CITY Untons.— We learn from 
the City Press that on and after the 29th inst. the three City 
Unions, z.¢., the City of London, the East London, and the 
West don, will be 26 into one Union, to 
be called the Git of London Union. The guardians of the 
East London | the West London Unions, whose interests 
will thus be almost annihilated by reason of the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the City proper, are somewhat alarmed at the 
result, seeing that until April next they will have no control 
over the assessments of the Union, and they will no longer 
send managers to the London Central District School, at 
Hanwell. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


In the week that ended on Saturday, the 28th of Augu 
4,413 births and 3,184 deaths were registered in London an 
in thirteen other large towns of the United Kingdom, The 
annual rate of mortality was 25 per 1,000 persons living. 


The annual rate of mortality last week was 24 per 
1,000 in London, 33 in Edinburgh, and 23 in Dublin ; 
14 in Bristol, 24 in Birmingham, 31 in Liverpool, 28 in Man- 
chester, 28 in Salford, 30 in Sheffield, 27 in Bradford, 28 in 
Leeds, 28 in Hull, 24 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 26 in 
Glasgow. ‘ 

In London the births of 1,032 boys and 1,015 girls, in all 
2,047 children, were registered last week. In the correspond- 
ing weeks of ten years, 1859-68, the average number, cor- 
rected for increase of population, is 2,079. 

The deaths registered in London during the week were 
1,463. It was the thirty-fourth week of the year, and the 
average number of deaths for that week is, with a correction 
for increase of population, 1,386. The deaths in the present 
return exceed by 77 the estimated amount. 


The deaths from zymotic diseases were 573, the corrected 
average number being 493. Five deaths from smallpox, 20 
from measles, 143 from scarlet fever, 6 from diphtheria, 87 
from whooping-cough, 10 from typhus fever, 18 from enteric 
fever, and 13 from simple continued fever, were registered. 


Diarrhoea proved fatal to 183 children and 12 adults. In 
the six preceding weeks the total numbers were 102, 253, 
384, 394, 346, and 264. Simple cholera or choleraic diarrhea 
— fatal to 10 children and 4 adults. The mortality 

rom scarlet fever continues to increase. Nine cases were 


20 in the Central, 50 in the East, and 35 in the South dis- 
tricts. One hundred and thirty persons died from phthisis, 
53 from bronchitis, 36 from pneumonia, and 53 from heart 
disease. Thirty-five deaths were caused by apoplexy, and 24 
by paralysis ; in the preceding week the deaths from these 
diseases were 39 and 22 respectively. 
The deaths of 2 persons from intemperance, of 1 person 
from delirium tremens, of 13 infants and 1 adult from “yp 
oca 





ancient Austria is about to disappear. The question of the Jis, of 12 persons from drowning, of 2 infants from su 


m 
institu 
" Hungary and Croatia. These 
as is known, form a colony of soldiers which extends 
in a narrow zone along the Ottoman frontier. Originally 
intended to prevent the incursions of the Turks, they have 





served in m times as a nursery for trained troops, and 
the fourteen ents raised there have figured in all the 
struggles the Empire has had to sustain both at home and 
: The are placed under a special adminis- 


only upon the War Office ; although | 
surrounding Hungary and the three Sclave realms, Croatia, | 
* and Dalmatia, like a long. belt, they do not form’ 
part of the kingdom of St Stephen, nor of the Cis-Leithan 


state. The force they place at the disposition of the Govern- 
ment, and w 


—* 2 — agen ae selves Dy GAMO: 
men, costs mpe reasury nothing, the resources 
these fertile and _well-culivated colonies suffice for the 
e e Hu n Diet, an icu- 
Tanly the Croats, have long de the ———— of 
these districts in the kingdom, and their complete assimilation 
with the other countries of the Magyar Crown.—IJndépendance 


Tae Siettaax any Nearouitay Revonvrio i 
ns,—Admiral 
Persano, who since the condemnation hy the Italian Senate of 
h’s conduct in the battle of Lissa has been living in retire- 
ment in his villa near Turin, has just published’ a very in- 
teresting collection of memoirs relating to the Sicilian and 
Neapolitan revolutions, The book contains several letters 
from Cavour, Garibaldi, and D'Azeglio, from which it clearly | 
appears that Gari was secretly encouraged, if not 
assisted, in his enterprise by the Italian Government. In a 
letter to Admiral Persano, dated the 25th of February, 1860, 
Cavour expresses his satisfaction at the victory of Melazzo, | 
which, he says, will ‘do not a little to convince Europe that. 
the Italians are resolved, even at the price of their lives, to 


recover the independence and of their country,” and 
begs the Admiral to: “express to General Garibaldi his li 
liest and most sincere ~ tions.” ——— 


liant a victory,” he continues, “I think Garibaldi migh 
easily move to the mainland, It would be better if 
the Neapolitans themselves would effect, or at least 
originate, the work of ; tion; but if they cannot 
or will not stir, let Garibaldi do the work for them. The 
uadertaking cannot stop half-way. The national 
been raised in Sicily, it must be transferred to the cages 
and ag along the coast until it reaches the Queen of the 
probably place 
Malomocco and the borers of St 
Admiral to be on his guard against 
trusting —— much. “ Remember,” he says, “ that 
mS or some years in America, and longer still 


and hes mmada —* accustomed him to extreme caution, 


wishes for the unity of Ital 


’ * . 


having| sidered” B 


pared, then, dear Admiral, for you will | Routl 
with your own hands on the bastions of | Cassell, Petter, and Co.— Half hours with the Stars,’ By R. A. 


taxi mt ee 
- but I fear he intends | Ga 


hi- 
& superannuated and at present useless tion, and/of 7 persons who committed suicide, were registered. 
, * cary be ge at least in principle, in| The deaths of 3 persons who were killed by horses or car- 


riages in the streets were recorded. 





— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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“ There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other."’—Butler. 





History.—‘ Japan: a Sketch of the History, Government, and 
Officers of the — By Walter Dickson. W. Blackwood.— 
‘Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay.’ By George F. Masterman. 
Sampson Low. 


Frorton.—‘ The Magical Eye-Glass.’ By Madame Emile de 
Girardin. Translated. T. C. Newby.—'A County Family.’ By 
the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ In Three Volumes. 
Tinsley.—‘ Veronique.’ By Florence Marryat. In Three Vo- 
lumes. R. Bentley.—‘ My Brides.’ “By Emily G. Nesbitt. T. C. 
Newby.—' Dr Armstrong.’ An Autobiography. In Three Vo- 
lumes. T. C. Newby. 


Maaazives.—‘ The Student,’ ‘ The Gentleman's,’ ‘ Blackwood’s,’ 
‘The Cornhill,’ ‘ Victoria,’ ‘ Tinsley’s,’ ‘ Britannia,’ ‘Churchman’s 


Shilling,’ *Colburn’s New Monthly,’ ‘St Paul’s,’ * Sunday,’ ‘ Mac- | J: 


millan’s,’ ‘ Boy’s Own,’ ‘Aunt Judy’s,’ ‘ Englishwoman’s Domes- 
tic,’ ‘ Cassell’s,’ ‘ London Society,’ ‘ Belgravia,’ ‘ North American 
Review,” ‘ Fortnightly, ‘Contemporary,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘The 
Quiver,’ ‘Good Words,’ ‘ The Argosy,’ ‘ The Register.’ 


Pampuzets.— Land in England, in Ireland, and in other Lands.’ 
By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, . Longmans.—‘ L’Oculiste a la 

aison.’ Par le Docteur Pomiers.—‘ Channel Railway.’ By J. 
Bateman, F.R.S., O.E., and J. J. Révy, M.LC.E., Vienna. Vacher 
and Sons.—‘The Land Question ; or, Equitable Ownership De- 
fined.” By Edmund W. Watts. Longmans.—‘ Two "::ports for 
the Irish Government on the History of the Landlord and Tenant 


Question in Ireland.’ By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. Alexr. 
Thom, Dublin. * me 


ELLANEOUS.—‘ Colorado : as a New Field for Emigration.’ 

By William Blackmore. Sampson Low.—' The Old Red Sand- 
stone,’ By Hugh Miller. Eleventh Thousand. W.P. Nimmo. 
—‘ Depredations on Overend Gurney.’ By S. Xenos. Second 
Edition.—‘ Mason’s Spelling Book.’ Longmans.—‘ The Satires of 
Horace.’ A Rh ranslation of the First Book. By R. 
M. Mi A. Longmans.— Wealth and Poverty Con- 
. y P. . Longmans.— Personal Sketches of his 

Own Times.’ By Sir Jonah Barrington. Third Edition. With 
Notes and Corrections by Townsend Young, LL D. George 
—‘The Poets of Greece.’ By Edward Arnold, M.A. 


Mark.” In another letter | Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Robert Hardwicke.—‘ Schinzel’s German 


Method.’ Part I. Whittaker and Co.— British India Classics.’ 

Edited by W. J. Jeaffreson, M.A., Oxon.—' Thomson’s Seasons.’ 

In Two Volumes. Longmans.—‘ Notes of the Treaty at Ripon, 

1640, taken by Sir John Borough, Garter King-at-Arms. ited 

—— Bruce, iy San Camden Society.—‘The Spanish 
yriage ‘Treaty. ated and Edited by Samuel Rawson 
rdner. Camien Society. ; 


red last week in the West districts, 29 in the North,| : 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

The National Reform Union, which bas its head-quarterg 
at Manchester, has adopted a programme for a winter cam. 
paign. The ballot, a large reduction in the national expen- 
ditnre, an improvement in the land tenure of Ireland, and 
the assimilation of the county and the borough franchise are 


to form the basis of the proposed agitation. 
The Roman Catholic 





Listaroh in Ireland have passed a 
series of resolutions, in which they set forth the —* 
of establishing a Catholic college endowed by the State, of 
making an alteration in the division of the property now 
held by royal and endowed schools, of altering the constitu. 
tion of the Queen’s Coll and of the Government pre. 
paring a land Bill without loss of time. 

The hearing of the 2* inst Professor Risley was re- 
sumed on Thursday, at Marlborough Street, when the evi. 
dence of the little girl, Mason, was taken in support of the 
prosecution. Mr Knox decided that he could not keep the 
case from the consideration of a jury, and in sending the 
defendant for trial, consented to e bail, himself in 400/., 
and two sureties in 200/. each. * 

The accusation of manslaughter against the youth Lyons, 
who lately threw a stone at a compositor, having broken 
down, he was charged at Clerkenwell on Thursday with the 
minor offence of assault, and sent to prison for two months, 
with hard labour. 





Paris, Sept. 2.—In to-day’s sitting of the Senate, the 

neral discussion of the Senatus Consultum was resumed b 
Count Segur d’Aguesséau, who strongly attacked the speec 
delivered yesterday by Prince Napoleon, which he charac. 
terised as scandalous. The Presideut (M. Rouher) made a few 
observations, and the matter dropped. M. Devienne, as re. 
porter of the Committee on the Senatus Consultum, justified 
that body against the reproach of wishing to restrict the re- 
forms granted by the preject. He was followed by M. 
Michel Chevalier, and the general discussion was then closed. 
The Senate afterwards commenced the debate upon the 
different paragraphs of the Senatus Consultum, and it was 

that the consideration of the amendment pro by 

President Bonjean should be eg gray till the 5th Article 
came on for discussion. Articles 1, 2, 3, and 4, as framed 
by the Committee were then agreed to, and the Senate ad- 
journed till to-morrow. 

The Soir says that the Government has decided not to send 
any representative to the GEcumenical Council. 

ADRID, Sept. 2.—The Official Gazette announces that 59 
Carlists of Catalonia have taken advantage of the amnesty 
and surrendered to the authorities. 

The Minister of Justice arrived here this morning. 





MONETARY REVIEW. 


—— the past week Consols have shown some fluctua- 
tions and have recently been dull and heavy, chiefly owing to 
the demand for gold for the Continent, and the lower prices 
from Paris. The Bank of England made no change in the 
rate of discount on Thursday ; though from the adverse turn 
in the Exchanges there was no idea that a lower minimum 
than 2} per cent. would be announced. The tone of the 
Foreign Market is now steady, but the Railway Market is 
not so firm, one or two of the traffic returns showing a con- 
siderable decrease. Consols are now at 93 to 934 for both 
money and the account ; New and Reduced Three per Cents. 
are quoted ex. div. at 917 to 914 ; Exchequer Bills (March); 
2s. to 6s. prem. ; Ditto (June), 6s. to 10s. prem. ; and Bank 
Stock, O44 -to 246. In Indian Securities, the Ten-and-a- 
Half per Cent. Stock is at 209 to 211; the Five per Cent., 
1134 to 114 ; the Four per Cent., 99} to 993 ; the Debentures, 
103% to 104}; and the Bonds, 25s. to 30s. prem. 

In the Foreign Stock Market, Brazilian Five per Cents., 
1865, are 81§ to 824 5 Chilian Six per Cents., 1867, 944 to 95} ; 
Ditto Seven per Cents., 1866, 1014 to 102}; tian Seven 
per Cents., 1562, 834 to 844; Ditto Railway Debentures, 98 
to 984; Ditto Nine per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 98 to 984 ; Ditto 
Seven per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 81 to 814; Ditto, 1868, 76} 
to 762; Italian Five per Cents, 1861, 54} to 547: Ditto 
State Domain, 86 to 87 ; Ditto Tobacco Loan, 87 to 9 ; Mexi- 
can, 11} to 12; Orel-Vitebsk Obligations, 84§ to 85; Peru- 
vian Five per Cents., 1865, 79§ to 79%; Russian Four-and-a- 
Half per ag 87 to 89; Ditto Five per Cents., 1862, 863 
to. 87; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 93) to 944; Moscow- 

w, 83} to 83}; Nicolas, 68} to 68}; Ditto, 1869, 67} 
to 673 ; off-Azof, 81} to 81} exdiv.; Krementschug, 
80} to 81} ex div.; Spanish New Threes, 28} to 28}; Turk- 
ish Six per Cents., 1854, 85 to 87; Ditto, 1858, 65 to 66 ex 
div.; eas 1862, 66 to 664 ; Ditto Five per Cents., 1865, 449 
to 43%. 

American Securities are firm. United States 5-20 Bonds are 
at 83§ to 84} ; Ditto 10-40 Bonds, 76} to 76} ; Erie Shares, 
244 to 247 ; and Illinois Centrals, 94 to 94}. 

In the Railway Share Market, Caledonian are 81 to 81}; 
Great Eastern, 37} to 38 ex div. ; Great Northern, 104} to 
104} ex div ; Great Northern (A), 1024 to 103 ex div ; Great 
Western, to 54%; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 125} to 
1253 ex div; London and Brighton, 45 to 45}; London, 
Chatham, and Dover, 16} to 163; London and North- 
Western, 1162 to 117} ex div.; London and South- 
Western, 89} to 90} ex div.; Metropolitan, 91} to 92 ; Mid- 
land, 117} to 118 ex div. ; North-Eastern (Berwick), 114j to 
115} ex div. ; and South-Eastern, 76} to 76 ex div. 

' Bank Shares are quiet, and prices show no material altera- 

tion. London toa Westminster are 55 to 56; London 

Joint-Stock, 30 to 31; Union of London, 35 to 36 ; Oriental, 

43 to 44; London and County, 49 to 50 ; Imperial Ottoman, 

24 3 prem. ; Consolidated, 4} to 4§ ; Chartered Mercan- 
+ to 335; Alliance, 12 

114. 


to 13} ; and Agra (A), 11 to 
} a Miscellaneous Securities, French Atlantic Telegraph 
are at 16§ to 17}; Tel h 


nstruction and Maintenance, 
to 29 ; and Anglo-American Telegraph, 20 to 204, 
ith reference to the United Kin 





om Electric Telegraph 
Company, it is announced that Mr John Hawkshaw, one ¢ 





= <b aunt es 4 


the arbitrators under the Telegraph Act, will on the 16th 
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inst. hear “such of the parties interested in the residue of 
the purchase money and compensation, after payment there- 
out of debts, &c., as shall then appear and re to be heard 
in respect of such matter, and —* for the purpose of award- 
ing and determining the proportion and manner in which 
such residue shall be distributed among the shareholders of 
the company, in accordance with the provisions of the said 
Act ” 


The Jersey Water Works Company is announced, with a 
capital of 50,000/., in shares of 10/. each, of which two-fifths 
have been already subscribed for. The object of the com- 
pany’s operations is to supply St Heliers with pure and 
wholesome water, and a contract has been entered into for 
the construction of the works for 48 000J. 

With reference to the Free Trade Benefit Building Society, 
Mr F. Maynard, the official liquidator, announces that he 
will pay to the members on Tuesday next a first instalment 
of 3s. 6d. in the pound on the amount of subscriptions 
appearing to their credit in the books of the undertaking. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Tournay to Jurbise and 
Landen to Hasselt Railway Company will be held on the 
25th inst. at Brussels, for the declaration of a dividend, &c. 

It has been officially announced that the directors of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway “have, together with 
the auditors, examined the accounts of the company for the 
half-year ending 31st July last, and that they show a balance 
out of the earnings of the half-year sufficient for payment of 
a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
ordinary stock of the company, carrying forward 4,1201.” 

At the meeting on Wednesday of the Mutual Tontine 


(Westminster Chambers) Association (Limited), the direc- | P 


tors’ report was adopted, and a dividend declared for the 
half-year at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 

At the sixteenth half-yearly general meeting of the London 
Labourers’ Dwelling Society (Limited), Richard Forster, 
Esq., in the chair, the report of the directors for the six 
months 7 
usual dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, was declared. 


The following notification has been issued by the Consoli- 
dated Land Company of France (Limited): ‘ Shareholders 
in the Imperial d Company of Marseilles (Limited), upon 
whom a call of U. per share has been made by the liquidators 
of that company, are requested to withhold payment of any 
moneys on account of such call until after receipt of a com- 
munication from the directors of this company, who purpose 
applying to the Court of Chancery to restrain the enforcement 
of such call.” 

A meeting was held on Tuesday of Halcomb and Co., Sack 
Contractors (Limited), when a dividend was declared of 5 per 
cent. for the half-year, making, with the interim dividend 
paid in March, a total distribution of 11 per cent. per annum. 
Owing to an increase in the business of the undertaking, 
combined with contemplated additional railway contracts, the 
directors propose to increase the capital by 50,000/., by an 
issue of shares at par to the shareholders. 

At the annual meeting on Tuesday of the Mediterranean 
Hotels Company (Limited), the report of the directors was 
adopted, and a dividend declared at the rate of 5 per cent. 

r annum, payable on and after the Ist of January, 1870. 
Tn the event of the directors being obliged to make a call, it 
was stated the shareholders would-be credited the amount of 
the dividend. 

We are informed that the prospectus of a new Transatlantic 
Telegraph Company will be introduced in a few days under 
the name of the “ —— Company,” of which Earl 
Poulett will be chairman. e cable will run direct from 
the south-west coast of Ireland to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
being the only one direct from Europe to the American. 
mainland. 


The Committee of the Stock Exchange have ordered the} y' 


shares of the “ India-rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph 
Works Company,” to be quoted in the daily official list. 
These are 50/. shares with 457. paid. This undertaking now 


shares with the Telegraph Construction Company a practical 
monopoly in the construction of cables. 

The following notification has been issued from the Powers 
of Attorney Office of the Bank of England: “On and after 
Saturday, the 28th August, 1869, all powers of attorney, for 
the receipt of dividends only, will be issued from this office as 
under: For present and. future dividends, 5s. ; for the 
receipt of one dividend, 1s. The practice of the Bank in 
charging a fee of 1s. 6d. for the presentation of powers of 
attorney for the receipt of dividends only is discontinued.” 

At a special general meeting of the Brazilian Street Rail- 
way Company (Limited), held on Monday, the report of the 
directors was adopted, and a dividend was unanimous! 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year ending the 30th June. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the Don Pedro Gold Mining 
Company, a dividend of 3s. fd. per share was declared for the 
quarter ending June last, free of income-tax, being at the 
rate of 100 per cent. per annum. It was mentioned that the 
result of the half-year's working to June was an improve- 
ment as compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
and that the produce for the whole year is expected to be 
much in advance of that of last year. 

At the half-yearly meeting on Tuesday of the General 
Steam Navigation Company, the usual dividend of 14s. per 
share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, was de- 
dared. payable on the 20th of September. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company the’report and statemen 
were adopted. The po _wi 
carried out twelve months ago, was adversely criticised, and 
the chairman, Mr Grosvenor Hodgkinson, M.P., stated that 
the directors would soon consider whether it would be expe- 
dient to make a reduction. 

At the meeting of the Great Western Colliery Company 
(Limited), held on Tuesday, it was stated that the depression 
of the coal trade in South Wales had continued, and that the 
directors are, consequently, unable to recommend any divi- 
dend for the past year. It was added that a new system of 
management has recently been inaugurated ; that every 
attempt is being made to reduce the expenses; and tha 
with good prices and an increased demand, which are look 
for, a more favourable report may be expected next year. 


June 30 was presented and adopted, and the|P 








SUCCESS IN INSURANCE ENTERPRISE. 


To. the patriotic every fresh sign of national advancement 
affords pleasure—and how manifold are such signs to an 
attentive observer! Here he witnesses waste lands trans- 
formed by scienee into fruitful fields, the morass or the 
heath assuming greenness and giving golden grain ; in other 
places he finds new roads, uniting villages or towns ; hither 
and thither, from out the virgin hills, he hears the whistle 
of the winging train ; almest everywhere hamlets spring up, 
and ere they are a month old, his ear catches from their 
midst the anvil’s ringing sound ; he beholds bridges thrown 
over rivers and ravines almost as quickly as Fancy’s fabrics 
are reared in a midnight dream ; constantly he hears of 


within his active horizon he reads the word “ Expansion !”’ 
To such an observer the prosperity of a trading firm, the 
evidence of solidity of a bank, or the successful anniversary 
of an insurance company, are audible echoes of ‘‘ Excelsior |” 
With our expanding population and augmenting wealth arise 
agencies to serve the former by profitably employing the 
latter. Pre-eminent everywhere amongst the ministers to 
mankind, stand the life and fire insurance offices, and, 
carelessly surveying them, one would think, from their 
number and pomp—from the amazin aggregate of their 
business, that they had aiiained their climax ; but reflection 
quickens the conviction that these institutions receive only a 
tithe of the accumulating sums periodically set aside by the 

rovident, for the ability to save is increasing, and the habit 
is happily extending throughout the community. To raise 
some notion of what is yet needed in one economical depart- 
ment alone—that of fire insurance—it is stated, on authentic 
data, that upwards of three thousand millions of property is 
uninsured against fire in the United Kingdom ; in which im- 
ressive fact abundant evidence is shown that ample scope ex- 
ists for increased business, for which existing solid institutions 
amply suffice. Awareof this great field for operations, several 
companies were started within the last year or two by specu- 
lators merely seeking to create incomes—men ill-qualified 
either to inaugurate or successfully to conduct prudential en- 
terprises, as proved by their general early fall into limbo, to 
the disappointment and injury of their shareholders. Besides 
the fa k of capacity and character in the promoters of 
feeble concerns, the latter have to contend against public 
suspicidn and superior g nor intelligence, since people are 
now shrewd enough to detect misma ent and delusive 
abe te and while avoiding such miserably masked pitfalls, 
nstinetively seek out and confide in offices where —_— is 
the guiding star, and capital and proved solidity the anchor 
under emergency, 

One.prudential institution, however, whose regal title gave 
good augury, about a quarter of a century since, of vitalit 
and vigour, not only survives, but holds a foremost ran 
amongst its peers, and isan exemp 

rises. It is scarcely necessary to say that this distinguished 
insurance office is the Royal. 

These remarks arise through a perusal of the report read 
at the annual meeting of this company on the 6th inst. This 
document is liarly satisfactory, not only to the officers 
and shareholders, and to the assurers themselves, but to the 
thoughtful among the population generally, who therein 
decipher the steady growth of prudential knowledge and pru- 
dential habits, J— who see predicted the extension of human 

iness. : 

— report commences with the Fire Department, the pre- 
miums in which for the past year amounted to the large sum 
of 475,572/., being an increase of 15,0001. over that of 1867 ; 
the losses during the interval being 299,901/., a ratio of loss 
considerably lower than it had been for several preceding 
ears, It may here be observed that this grand result is at- 
tributable to the avoidance of risks, by which caution and 
foresight fire losses actually traced to the perilous amount of 
83,0007. were prudently avoided. This suggestive incident 
indicates the managerial experience brought to bear upon 

roposals for insurance of property, an experience gained 
i a close investigation of a multiform description of risks. 
It is needless to enforce the value of this rigid scrutiny, both 
to the shareholders and the assured, seing that by — 
doubtful offers the funds of the company are preserv 
from rapid dissipation, to the better security of less hazardous 
poliey-holders. The necessity of a watchful discrimination is 
pa by new and increasing elements of risk arising from 
our very comm progress, coupled with diminished pro- 
fits through decreased rates of premium. On this matter the 
instructive language of the chairman, Charles Turner, Esq., 
M.P., may be aptly quoted; “ We must be careful not to 
assume that by any possible care we can secure an immunity 
from loss, as no care will protect this or any other company 





to meet the com 


from occasional heavy loss from fire. Constant changes are 
taking place in all classes of risks ; new processes of manu- 
facture are introduced; many of them increasing the danger 
of fire ; machinery is driven at a much greater rate of speed 
tion amongst different classes of manufac- 
attended with risk to insurance — 
The higher the rate of * at which you drive machinery, 
the more subject you to fire from friction and other 
causes.” An * of the fire “or ar gives 
‘the followin, tifyi : e profit on the fire 
branch durin the — halt ached the highly satisfacto 
total of 57, , an amount which it is reasonably hoped 


turers, and this 





icy of raising the fares, which was creased the fire reserves by 28,500/. 


be yearly augmented. Thedividend and bonis recommended 
amount to 34,359/., leaving a balance of 22,923/. out of the 


t of accounts total profit. which, with interest on the reserve fund, has in- 


during the year ; and 
these reserves now stand at 168,549/. . 

The recent abolition of duty on fire insurance is a fiscal 
amelioration promising an unknown extension of business. 
On this onl the chairman wisely observed : “ the classes 
hitherto deterred from insuring by the late excessive impost 
consisted principely of the owvers of private property, an 
if they are now induced to avail themselves of the protection 
afferded by insurance offices a considerable increase of the 
most desirable kind of business will be secured. I have no 
doubt that every prudent man will ia future insure his pro- 





3 country will be insured. The progress will probably 


perty, and in a few years the bulk of the propert * bres 
’ 


but it will be sure.” 


launches from our crowded docks; and, in short, on all| ¥ 


lar to succeeding enter- | P 








_ In the Life Department the figures are even more encour: 
ing, as nearly 1,600 new policies —* been issued within the 
year, assuring an a sum of over 700,000/., being an 
increase of 80,0008" on the precedin year. The louie 
** Oe ben bg” ie * renewal premiums 

Ren -» & proof company’s i 
activity and the growing desire of the * idle earn 
mount social duty. This accretion of new, carefully-selected 
—— — importance, as it more than supplies 

voi e com ’s capital b i 
older Mad pany’s cap y the dropping off of 
n reference to life assurance it is well known that a 
needed measure has been introduced into Parliament with a 
view to obtain a more complete exposition of the affairs of 
life assurance offices, and it is believed that such increased 
J of their accounts, by inspiring public confidence, 

ill tend to multiply assurers. On this essential point it 
may be mentioned that the directors of the Royal have , 
anticipated that proposed enactment by issuing their accounts 
on the model in that bill, which model, indeed, is very 
similar in its features to the previous actuarial and general 
statements which have been periodically issued by this influ- 
ential company. 

A characteristic of the Royal—and one cause of its unex- 
ampled success—is its elasticity. The Board of Directors 
wisely counselled, “innovateth greatly, but quietly, by de. 
grees.” As Bacon further has it: “It is good not to try 
experiments except the necessity be urgent, or the utility be 
evident.” Accordingly, having evidence of the “ utility,’ 
they have determined to extend the benefits of life assurance, 
by expanding the principle so as to embrace an entirely new 
class of assurers. Their proposed new scheme of life assu- 
rance has the merit of being sound and simple, and offers pe- 
culiar advantages to persons whose incomes are liable to. sud- 
den derangement or loss. By this plan, for instance, a person 
may assure any fixed sum by any given number of annual 
premiums, spread over, say from five to twenty years, and in 
the event of the neglect or inability of the assured to main- 
tain his assurance, he would receive a “ paid-up” policy 
for a proportionate part of the sum assured ; thus, in the 
case of a policy to be completed by twent yments, and 
happening to be discontinued after the third, the “ paid-up” 
policy wall stand good for three-twentieths of the original 
sum. The invaluable advantages of this equitable scheme are 
—that the assurer can at once calculate the maximum amount 
of premium which can possibly become — under his 

licy, however long he may live ; and he does not forfeit the 

nefit of premiums already paid if he becomes unable from 
any cause to continue his payments. He is further relieved 
from the necessity of continuing to pay his premiums 
during old age, when _ ealth may compel him 
to retire from business and curtail his income; or 
should he wish to discontinue his payments he is himself 
able to calculate for what amount a policy is obtainable 
from the company, on which no further premium is 
yable. The convenience of this plan is obvious to all, 
and its absolute equity must be apparent and inviting to 
every intelligent and provident mn. By its — 
adoption the “ Royal” will confer a boon on thousands of 
human beings, and thereby add material to the edifice whose 
breadth and elevation is now a wonder of the commercial 
world. In carrying out this novel and truly beneficent idea, 
the directors manifest alike their enterprise and their 
sagacity. 

The financial operations of this company in the two meet 
ments of fire and life insurance during the past year produced 
a total revenue of about ——ſ annum, a sum exceed- 
ing 2,0007. daily. Yet its accumulating success is certainly 
far from having culminated, for, contemplating the hourly 
increasing poe illumined by knowledge, and obeying 
a dictate of duty, it is impossible to caleulate the assurers 
that must enter an office so universally esteemed, and so abso- 
lutely confided in; and who can venture to guess what may 
be the future revenue of the Royal when its annual 
auriferous stream shall become swollen by the golden rivulets 
from the great mass of our opulent and well-to-do popula-, 
tion ? The pledge for its accretion of business is the character 
of its past and present management; and here a tribute 
of respect is due to the memory of Mr Percy Dove, 
who was one of the founders of the Royal, and who died a 
few days after attending its annual meeting in 1868, By his 
dis ished ability and energy the institution was de- 
veloped, and the board of directors are to be congratulated in 
having found and appointed as his successor Mr J. H. 
M‘Laren, a gentleman whose tried services to the company 
have marked him as well qualified to fill the post of manager 
and who unites great zeal-with much experience in fire and 
life insurance business, He also brings enlarged ideas to 
bear upon the concern, and, indeed, has already inaugurated 
his rule by commencing judicious reforms, which will even- 
tually be profitable to the pompeng ; it cannot, therefore, be 
doubted that his judgment and vigilance will achieve singu- 
lar success. « 

In the surprising career of the Royal is written its sterling 
character. An se wens AF and fertile field invites its most 
active operations, and as years pass on, those useful labours, 
we may hope, will bring to it increased opulence and power, 
a much satisfaction of mind to the healthy, quietude 
to the dying, and some balm of comfort to the bereaved. — 

Finally, as the end of writing is to enlighten and advise, 
this opportunity is taken to impress upon the reader, if he be 
uninsured, the necessity of —— ying for a life 
policy on behalf of those who would suffer rom the cessation » 
of his income by death ; or, if the reader be insured, and that 
to a sufficient amount, to bid him persuade others to seek that 
aid which intellect has organised for the * of the prudent. 
All persons hesitating on the border-land of doubt are there- 
fore directed to one of the many res ble assurance offices ; 
indeed, it may be su ed to such foolish procrastinators the 
advisability of enrolling their names as assurers in the un- 
blotted registers of the Royal. —The Observer, 
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| “i | : ATO MORE PILLS OR 
1 Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENTAMIN Dresses and WILLIAM TARN & GO. AN (OTHER MEDICINE. —Stvaney ros. 


WILL OPEN for the WINTER SEASON on 
NESDAY, September isth, with a New and 
pba entitled LOST A’ 


nal T SEA. A 
pS 
and Assistants, 


—— 
(OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
thi—President: Wight Hon. Bir Starvon> Nonan- 
corn, Bart., eg ⁊ * 
and 

* 0 1 Adam — » Rergs London, 








OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


Director: Sir Ropznick Imrzy Muncmison, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &. 

During the Nineteenth Session 1869-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following 
Courses of Lectures and Practical Demoastrations 
will be given : 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

9: Metallarsy. By Jobn Perey MD — 

History ‘ Huxley, 


8. Natural . By T. 
4. Mineralogy. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 


& Gesleey, By AO tomas F.R.S. 

7. Mechanics. 7. ht. M.A. 

8. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 

Instraction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. : 

fee for desirous of Associates 

is sol. in one 
ments of 201, e 


others engaged 
His al ighnow the Prine of Wales grants 
Two Se ~t by —— others have also been 
For a Prospectas and fon appl the 
Iugistion, Detal Gubord ‘ee Biams DOrere Waoee 
London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


T THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 1869 and 


70, A General Introductory. will be delivered 
Dr Friday, it Octaber "clock, 
—* which the of in wil take 


Gentlemen entering have the —** of paying 
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BAR M.D., Dean. 
G. WHITFIELD. Medical Secretary. 
For entrance or and for information 


Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under — 
Clothing. — 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


selecting 
squisite in our large and varied Stock. The 
— — on the premises, under the sb allen of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 
Always in attendance, and convenient private fitting-rooms 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, B. B. 





their BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX will 


provided on the ground floor. 








DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 





D., Cc COATINA: a Cocoa — of its Butter 


ENTRATED MEAT A * 


for Family Use 
of COFF 


MAIZENA COCO 
DUNN'S ESSEN 


co 
LICHEN ISLANDIOUS, or ICELAND MOSSCOCOA.. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


oe 1s. and 2s. per packet. 

.. > for invalids 4 9d., 1s. 6d. and 3s. per packet. 
- sess 

is. per Ib. 

1s, and 2s. per bottle. 





PENTONVILLE 


ROAD, LONDON. 


cious health-restoring Food, T REV. 
ARABI aeons ame 


te, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, lung and liver, stron 
nerves, and cures othectually fodigeetion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency. phlegm, coug 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions hys- 
teria, neuralgia, —— pier ness, acidity, 
OD —— — k ——— 
ropsy, cram ekn kin 
diarrhoea, tos.” It nouriabies better than teat, cc} 
saves, moreover, He Nast its cost in other remedies, 
THE POPE’s HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No, 68,413—‘ Rome, Jul 

ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excej- 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to eure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he-has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his health, 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.”—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771; 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No. 49,882: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
—* spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Cure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness. In tins, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 121b:, 
2s.; 24lbs., 40s, 

DU BARRY and OO., 77 Regent street, London; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
* — street; and 163 William street, New 

ork. 








ISLAGCK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


— Pure Sil ver Nickel ; 2 combination of two metals possessing such 
me valua BY seopeilies aller’ it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 





TAB iL 


TA BI FB 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DBs STR TT FOR E BS, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSTRHRT SPoon s, 
20s. and 30s: per dozen. 


rTHmA SPOONS, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen. 


OonRUVUBEHT-FRAM ES, 
lbs. to 100s. each. 


TABILH KNIV Hs, 
1is., 14s. 6d., 16s., 208., and 22s. per dozen. 


FORRES, 


Ss Poon Bs, 





OATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Oarriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





oere7-| RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(opposite SomeRsET Howse.) 








relating to Prizes and all other matt to M 
WHI LD, Medical Secretary, The apply 4 


St Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S. E. 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S ee ee OIL, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. |se ck be, Bo ate ee by prot. “4, 84, 
HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER | ?00i# Stamps ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holboro, 





TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men tobe the ve invention in the 
curative treatment of IA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft being worn round the body, while the 


is su by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and TENT nevi with go 
tnd my be roe a A ann 
' v ma 
(which cannot * He Corwarded by post, on the 
being sent to the — —— 
Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 1s., 91s., 268.6d., and sis. éd. 


1s. 
Price of a Double. Truss, 1s, du, 438, and S20. ed. 
Price of oa Unsbilical Truss, at, and 
*8 52s. 6d. Postage 


— — — WHITE, Post The Medical Profession 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 





ACTURER, 228 


sixty stam 248 
pot — 


the OHILDREN, and IN 


ONDERFUL DISOCOVERY.— 


CORNS CURED IN ONE DAY by 
ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This prepara- 


cod ge — dissolves the corn in a few hours, 
removing the 


root. Price 4s.; sent for 
8 High Hilbcts,* 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's hair 
it is Sold at 8s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 


10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


Had of all 





DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

approved of this teehee — Pye 

HEARTDY for FAG DACHE GOUT 
DIGESTION; and as the best mild a it fo 


DINNEFORD AND 6CO., 
: CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 





MANUF 
¥, LONDON. 


and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


* ———— — ot * 

at vea ne 
and unadulterated Medicine. As there is — 
rised CHLORODYNE but that ba the name of 
Dr J. COL BROWNE (the and only dis- 
coverer), the 


une ODYNE, and 
or “ Balsam,” or “ lero- 
eee ey es es eee oe eee 
Seely geeaiom via J.COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, as proved in . See the 
Lord Chancellor’s Decision, ‘ Times,’ Jaly 16, 1864. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 98. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


represented as the “ ul 





LAMPLOUGH'S 
YRETIC SALINE is most im- 


portant in restoring health, cures Headache, 
—— Sea or Bilious Sickness. Is most effec- 
tive = —* 4 ean ae Pam a 
most inv ne t. ists 
and the Maker, © 7 oie 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DE£LICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Pu rs to the Queen 
Proprietors of Captain 23 Oriental Piekle, 
Paste, and other Condimen 


Ourry 
Are sold Retail in all of th W genuine 
= b omy : e soon hole- 


sale 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


LAYETTES.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 
BONE respectfully solicit an inspection of their 
extensive and recherché stock, combining Parisian 
taste with the excellence and durability of material 
for which their house has been noted for upwards of 
seventy years. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
(by appointment to her Majesty, H.R.H. The Princess 
of Wales, and H.R.H. The Princess Louise of Hesse), 
82 Wigmore street, London, V 





BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


X preparation is one of the 


benefits which the science of modern chemistry 

has conferred upon mankind; for during the first 

twenty years of the present ceatury to speak of a cure 

for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 

por ae | and safety of this medicine is so fully demon- 

ansolicited testimonials from persons in 

every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 

as one of the mostimportant discoveries of the pre- 
sent age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


ICOLL’S TRICHANOPHRON 
removes the seurf and all impurities from 
the * — weak —* prevents its erage 
’ daily applica restores 
fle original colour, imparting to it a beanti ul, ~ hg 
glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. In bottles 3s. éd. each. 


ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous bair in a 
—* minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps, 














Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL'S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REG ENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
mences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the colow or t to flow into the 
interior of thehair. One is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 


Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, No, ry Giantess street, Regent’s 


uadrant, London. Post Office orders por at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Bsawans or Cuanans.—Few 
persons can with impunity withstand the many 
* from dry to wet and from cold to sultry, 
which characterise our present summers. Sore throat, 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, 
are only a few of the complaints now prevailing, 
which may be set aside by rubbing Holloway’s Oint- 
ment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, 
or a8 near to the seat of mischief as possible, and 
taking his Pilis inwardly, not with the view of 
purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well 

own and easy mode of treatment will, shortl 

after its first employment, check all unfavourable 
symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, and rescue 
invalid from danger. 





—— — 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. a Pint. 


4* for LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
XTRACT of MEAT. Only sort warranted 





—— y the inventor, Baron whose sig- 
ure is on e uine jar. 
to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 


Dutch, and other Governments. 
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HEDGES AND BUTLER|(\UTLERY, WARRANTED—The| (1 REAT EASTERN RAILWAY). | ROWAx, 
—* most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY —SEA-SIDE.—TW0- ETURN ; 
Solicit attention to their * oe ma, all warranted, ton Sale at —— TICKETS » YARMOUTH, Lononott Alaboreoh IN SURAN CE COMP AN Y. 
at prices that are remunerative Harwich, Dovercourt, Walton-on-the-N. . Ly 
PUBE 8T JULIEN CLARET, - because of the largeness of the Sales. Hunstanton, are now issued at the SAME FARES er : 
hes Gomes of wine a one, eon Oi 60s., 728. Table |Dessort | Garvers as formerly charged for MONTHLY TICKETS. HEAD OFFICES: 
of various : 
Ch — * 7 £85., 60s., 128, Every endlie, Kate * per —— * Return Tickets are also issued to Roya. Insvnance PEEpIBaey, Lomparp Srazsr, 
; Dozen. | Dozen, . —- 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, — —Sexr oiaL EXCURSION TRAIN to Harwich, svRANGR BurubiNos, ‘Stizen,  § 
oe — LT Le a |e © | Deena at Wits Rat ry Senay] MA RN Reb Not Fabs 
Superior Golden Shorty, en and an. | RE ne ary and | 19 | 18, @ | Sv Jake ind cree Monday at 0 ee Bar 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown, 488, 6485 | 9" —* oe, Lee eee OAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
and 608, 4-inch ivory balance handles...) 21 .°|16 . | 6 9 EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE and RYE 
4-inch fine ivory handles ...... Se ime. 8 6 | HOUSE every a at 10 a.m. and every Monda Total Annual Revenue exceeds ... £800,000 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, 4-inch finest “African ivory _ | At 9.80 and 10.30 a.m. Fares 3s. 6d., 28. 6d., and 1s. 6 Accumulated Funds in Hand ... . £1,500,000 
At 248., 308., 35s., 428., 488., 60s., and 84s. Ditto, with silver ferules ...... oe 3 6 EPPING FOREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s., 42s. —— —“ pp vor 4 . |33 . 18 ; to — 2 Hill, and Loughton every 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s., 72s., 848. gleotro silver handles! 23. '19 +) 7.8 os of and Monday. Fares 2s., 18, 6d., and i⸗ NEW SOHEME IN LIFE ASSURANOE, 
The largest Stock in exis of Plated Dessert or further particulats sea handbills and time- 
CHAMPAGNE, Knives and Forks, and of th ** Plated Fish-eating books. 8. SWARBRICK, General Manager. A COMPLETE LIFE POLICY. 
At 366., 428., 488., and 60s. Knives aud Forks and Carvers. FIE — * and a es of Life Assurance has 
Hochbeimer, Maroobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- IELD’S ust been prepared by the Company, for issuing “‘ Com 
, Li bfrauditlch, 60s.; Joh isberger and Stein- lete Life Policies,” secaring to under it the 
re * 848., to1208. ; —8 he ema ILLIAM S. BURTON,|« TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP following important advantages : 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to &4s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., | GENERAL FURNISHING IRON-| ig Tablets, 5 tolb., beautifully scented, and “‘ YORK | ist. The Premium to be paid by the Assured will Le 


608., 668., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince} anp LANCASTER” Ta lets. Exquisite rose restricted to a certain fixed number of 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post~| derfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes although the life may coadahe cman 
period. 


paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his : 
fore —— Christi, Imperial Tokay, and a BEF pore ape P of 8 Tablets each, 1s. per box 
































Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 608. 728., and Electro-plate and Table Cutlery, J. Ovand J; FIELD, 96 UPPER MARSH ee: in sufi on —* every or eng be hea 
84s. per dozen. | Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, LAMBETH. 8.E. ‘ paid the P vit hold good for a 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. ‘Dish Covers, Hot-water | Baths and Toilet W : ate amoun us in the case to be 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any; Dishes, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, ed by twenty ents, ph Piero 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, —— FIELD’S vg third, the —5** may pore 
Marble Chimney-pieces, | Bed-room Cabinet Furni- fe . into a “ paid- iD” Pi which y be stand good 
HEDGES AND BUTLER. Kitchen Rang itt : UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. for three twentheths of the original sum. 
LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. _| ‘Tea Trays, Urns&Kettles, | Kitehen —« he. (Kegistered.) ard. He is thus relieved from the necessity of con- 
BRIGHTON: #0 KING ROAD. | win notion a Fano hg Tanya] a ean at, Wate] Ul ty —— 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) | Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 14, % 3; | cach tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume,| continuance of such payments difficult, 
and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and/ 11.6 whole forming a combination of colour, form, Prospectuses, tables, and further particulars te: 
1 Newman yard, London. and fragrance entirely unique. Price 84. pet tablet. nw this ecb 
avs g scheme may be had by application at 
LIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 7 See the name on each. Wholesale of Company’s Offices, or of its 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— ()SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS! - © aoas. FIELD, 96 UPPER MARSH, Ruront 10 ANNUAL Mextine Avaver 6rit, 1860,— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the CHANDELIERS, LAMBETH, S. E. ett Fire Preminnis received in 1868... , £475,579 
Debio Fat ete, Vt serenity 4g ee | Wall Lights and Lusttes for Gas and Candles. ew Life Policies issued in 1868 for ..... 708,172 
ous, a a Bo ‘ 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU FILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, pa ome Rell wf “othe RR a 
the principal towns in England; or Wholesale at s MODERATOR LAMPS, FOR CENTRE of ROOMS Funds, after paying Losses, Ex- Fire 22,988 
red ae label, and cork branded “ Kinaban’s | TABLE GLASS of all kinds To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great| ll out-goings.........65. 
LL Whisky ‘ J —— improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Sedtetary in London. 
OR FAMILY ARMS.—Impottant to Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly FILMER & SOT: 2 pea on 
Every one.—J ust completed, a valuable Index —— L CPB ATERADA, L I FE RA N 
qenteiahens the Arms, Cresta, and Mottoes of nearly All articles marked in plain figures. . Oxterd w a INSU CE 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 81 and 32 Berners street, street, W. COMPANY. 
J ——— moe ; * Boerner Manoracrory and Suow Rooms.—Broad street, ey Bey” 3 ayo — Office, No. 1 pon Renae qe * hg ndon, 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. Birmingham. Established 1807. An Iilustrated Catalogue post ah Giiey, Ha: 08 ? 
— —— 2 —2——— ae — 
t . i t ’ +3 
ae — 
n raced, wi e origin 0 ” Cc , . b 
fei y names; Wil a 2 ‘Arms quartered and — dn an 8 Subscribed Capital, £750,000. with the Benuoee ecorued —— 2— — 
mpaled. anual of Heraldry, gravings, ' Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” ; pared to issue 2,800,0002, and the , entirely of. 
od 6d., post free, by T. —J re ree | —— the appetite, and aids digestion. TS Aaa nett a for —3 year oy ys Investments in ties, amount toup- · 
; turer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner o Unrivalled for piquancy and flavout. for 8 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- | Wards of 950,000. 
t Martin's lane). wards at 6 per cent. per annum, Interest payatle| The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
— half- by cheque, or by coupons at to the | more than nine times the Premium Income. 





OOK-PLATE, Engraved with Arms, Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE,| Bond as may be desired. It will hence be seen parle 


teed to the Policy 
2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d. ; Applications for particulars to be made at the Office Pvibed the of the og B- 

= son Seals or Dies, in the mostelegent | Beware OF IMITATIONS _ |f the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad | when it will appent that all kinds of Assurances may 

form, by T. CULLETON, ** to her Majesty, street, London. = —* 

25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all effected most moderate terms and the most 






































By order, beral conditions 
—*2 R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. |" The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
OLID GOLD SIGNET. RINGS Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and ments. 
‘ sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE | , Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
16-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, : World, - a above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
428.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
E.C, 
41. 4s, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure * ‘ 1 New Baipes Sraget, Buackraians, a? 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. VERLAND TRUNKS for The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
AMET ATT Oe hee INDIA.— Illustrated Price-lsts of Overland | Fire Business, 4.0.16. Extended to Life, 169, MPERIAL FIRE INSUBANDE 
ui he Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 1 h NY, No. 1 Old Broad street 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furak aL Be Wie ae rete & the Frofte divited manny amananine | 2 ee (WS (EC.), 
ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.—|warded on application to THRESHER and RETURNS FOR 1869, Inetitated 1808 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, | pi,, Department—6é per Cent. of the Premiums paid ‘ 
free for — —* Quire Noten — 32* — Sees on First Class Risks. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, 
100 Envelopes, stamped with monogram in colours 5 cy | Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE purx. 
without any charge for the die, 6s.—-T, CULLETON, LAZENBY and SON’S all Policies of the first series. Insurances against Fire can be —* w 
Marti WC tonne attest (comer of St) J" j* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. | Accumulated Capital (25th Dee; 1868)—£1,262,174. | Company on every deseription af 
a — GAZENBY and SON, sole Propristore of the| ‘The Directors are willingto appoint as Agents per- duty, 
ebrated Rece ter. 
O CHARGE for ENGRAVING Sonces, and Condiment so long Si —— dis- sons of good position and charac sak Sear natenh, PAS — } 

: nguished vy r name, are com cau t 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS. it an race tw gives tbe public agains the inferior preparations which tel °F NTTET) PORTS and GENERAL | ie moot, spportane tins to evel by th dco 
for-a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes | Tith'g view to mislead the publie.—90 Wigriore INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18 Com | of 5 pet. cent. por annum allowed of aly 
he kingdom or BO, onsen CU LETOM, 2 a, Coma mt (i an ae eee 

M v—⏑— ’ oO . “| 
Cranbourne street, W.C. i eee ate oe SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable] | ——— Elites. a8 gr only six years 
7; Prompt and liberal set tof ¢ 
EW SHEETS of COMIO MONO- ARVEYS SAUCE— CHARLES KIGUG st Lely ghops a ys nate peg and 
GRAMS.—s80 imental Crests, 7s.; 144 TION.—The admirers of this cele- —— 
Navy Crests and ——** 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- | brated Pg Partin ei ty LAZ LA observe VERLAND ROUTE — JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, * 
and 





grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crest8,/that each Bottle, prepared ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL : 
ete come hed ge ea eels ty apo BOM, bears he ——— STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- EWCASTLE WEEKLY 











Viscount, B d British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours—T. CULLETON, Her Majesty's gers and — — * rr rg we CHRONICLE. 
ngraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's rom Southampton. Froft Marseilles, ‘ 
jane), W.C. ¢ ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES |grpaatran { Brery — pk Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
i for EITHER SiX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty | Matta 3 — Price TWOPENCE. 

SITING CARDS by CULLETON.—| miles per hour ; self-balancing and propel ing; also! arexaNDRIA —— at NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE, 

Fifty, best quality. post-free. #s. 84,, including | Mill, ascending. These facts verified by a civil! na. - , Published every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty — —E— —* 353 BOMBAY > ns The NEWCASTLE WREKLY, CHRONICLE 
each, vel th maiden name, . . 1 1764) is one 
—** post-free.—T- CULLETON, Seal Engraver, | 9" age wert — * ——— — 3 rer} ae Muablishet of Be inched Journals. It issues Four 


25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). “Mr W. Pidding’s Patent Self-propelling and) Panag 2 Pm i ctae, 1 -alerate Sunday} Editions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday). 


Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles. SOM POLS 














i SINGAPORE day thereafter. thereafter. ; LE DAILY CH 
the diagrams, and perused a specification of Mr Pid-! CHINA 7 The NEWCAST 
; Daily Ni It 
ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING | ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say | JAPAN piaiiteek i First-Class y Mopepepen 


that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes Sunda ‘ . 1% all 
LINEN.—By means of this invention eve —** by ns of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. | aUSTRALIA 2p.m, And i Tom Aud S Commercial, ane 














kind of linen, silk tockings can be marked wi J * 
crest, monogram, ur address. Any one can use them. thereafter. thereafter. — 58 on } 
Initial plate, 1s,; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set of Numbers, ERVOUS DEBILIT Y.—{Ana ali Ports touched at by the British India Steam Ag thes nes, anfeat 1 be 7 
— gd aon of hence “CULLETON, GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing| *4Vigstion Company — 2— en ‘ CHRONICLE. The CHRONICLE le priate 

: —ai, ’ 
Seal rit h be cured without the aid of} For further particulars, apply at ompany’s| Hox’s — Eee very 
Board Trade, 28 — seek Ceoraal of a Free te teiainn of portage memes Aatene Offices, 122 Leadenhall street, Lint or Oriental —* a Circulation than any Newspaper in the 
Martin’s lane.) : decretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. place, Southampton. . \ 
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ROYAL C 


LAN 


TARTAN, WAREHOUSE, 





LONDON. 


LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Sootch Twoods, and Lindsey Woolseys of SOOTT ADIE’S Original 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present 


Handloom Weaving 
season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 





Patterns forwarded 


to the Country free. 





foo TTT ADIBF, 115 REAGENT STREET T. 
Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





JERSEY WATER WORKS 
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—— 
of " and 
Jane Jardine, Hr, Richmond Holloway, N. 
Ed 3 + M.D., F. Coroner for 
baward Loyd, Esq., United University Club, Pall- 


ENGINEER. 


William Henry Le Feuvre, Esq., C.E., F.B.G.S., 
F.G.8., Dowgate hill, City, Ee 


BaNKERs. 


BY MRS H. 


FOURTH EDITION. Now ready, 


THE TRUE STORY OF LADY 
BYRON’ 


BEECHER STOWE, 


From Lady Byron's own Statements and Memoranda, 


APPEARS IN 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


S LIFE. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





OME: from the FALL of the 
WESTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. G. 


Trzvor, M.A,, Canon of York, Author of ‘ India,’ 
&e. 8vo, $s., boards. 


The ANNALS of the POOR. By the 
Rev. LEGH RICHMOND, M.A. A New 
Edition, containing the Additional Letters of 


the Da ‘s Daughter. Engravings. 24mo, 
in bea 


GEORGE BURLEY: his History, 
Experiences, and Observations. By G. E. San- 
est, Author of ‘The Story of a Pocket Bible,’ 
&e. Engravings. I:mperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. boards, 
gilt edges. 


BLANCHE GAMOND: an Heroine of the 


Faith. With Preface by Dr Mertz p’AvBIGNE. 
Engravings. Royal 1¢mo, 1s. cloth boards. 





PICTURE CARDS. 


Offices : 3 Westminster chambers, Victoria street,/The HEROES and MARTYRS of the 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
This i. re teen Grmad tee dhe purpose of 
of the Cee emer na —2 


BRITISH REFORMATION. Twelve Coloured 
Cards, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


packet. 


SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 

Fach containing Six Pictures in Oil Colours, and 
Letterpress Description. Small 4to, 6d. each. 

Pretty Pictares for Little Eyes. 

A Gift for a Pet. 

Mv Own Tov-book. 

The Child's Noah's Ark. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 


1s. per 





Court by Order of her Majesty's | row, and 164 Piccaailly ; sold by the Booksellers. 





pose this state of v a 

— rote, an ample and Ay ly of 
The streams of water from which ill be 
rainfall « 

kooutnet wales fom losslitie’ in which  svanitie 

formations 


te is remarkable for its purity 


This day is published, octavo, price 15s. 
JT A Po KONG 
BEING A SKETCH OF THE 
HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, AND OFFICERS 
OF THE EMPIRE. 
By WauttgerR Dicksovx. 


Lately published, by the same author, price 1s. 6d. 


localities in which granitie| DIPLOMACY in JAPAN: being Remarks 


upon Correspondence ting Japan presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. : 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 
London 


burgh and 4 





the Company 

is in full 5 
smart to tate a dividend of 10 per cent. per 
an 


Now ready (One Shilling). No. 117, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


With Illustrations by Ropunt Barnes and 
Grorce pu MaurizEr. 


In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE CATECHISM CATECHISED. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 

By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS. SCOTT, Ramsgate. 





Now ready, No. CCCCLXXVII., price 2s. 6d., 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. 


_ CONTENTS : 

Mr Lecky’s History of European Morals. 

A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. Chapters XX. 

to XXIII.—Conclusion. 

The 8 ——2 h § By Richard A 
e Sun’s Journe ; ard A. 

Peetr, RA PRAR Seon 

Life in India.—Chapter VI. The Natives of the 


may 

Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince.—Book III. 
Chapters IV, to VIII. 

Female Edacation in France. 

Of Unconsciousness and Annihilation. By A. K. H. B. 

—— Merchant Seamen. III. -By a Commander, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
Paternoster row. 





HE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW: Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


1. Prospects of the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 

By W. Maziers Brady, D. D. 

2. The Training of the Imagination. By Emily 
Davies. 

8. Cathedral Reform. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

4. The Antiquity of the Homeric Poems. By the 
Rev. Henry Hayman, 

5. Fergusson on Tree and Serpent Worship. By 

Captain Trotter. 


6. The Church in the Navy. By Commander W. 
Dawson, R.N, 
7. Reli — and Scientific Criticism. By 


8. Notices of Booke. 
STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate bill. 





capital he gare aE an 
it circumstance, CONTENTS: 
matics te tat t ae proving the esti- | but Yourself in His Place. (With an Illustration.) 


Shares in such enterprises 
pt —B ——— value, —9* po ay, 
periods * monetary 


wceother with ——— nee 

cles seen at Offices 
a % Solicitors in London and Jersey 
bods Baas Solel Sts 
Company, Offices of 


Chapter XII. 
tee a Folk amused themselves in the Classical] 
eriod. 
Henri Quatre and the Princess of Condé. 


On the War-Path. 

Mrs Merridew’s Fortune. (With ao Illustration.) 
Forsaken. w Ay ns Bourke Marston. 

Another Japa Sermon. 

The Lions of Corslonte-—Tarpagres. 

On Toleration. Part II. ( uded). 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





ONOGRAM S.—The 


- STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and 
cheap STATIONERY, post free. 


BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY 





be 
the} COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick street, Covent 
London. 


garden, 


E ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for SEPTEMBER, 1869. 1s. 6d. per namber, 
or 708. per annum, post free. 


ARTICLES AND WRITERS. 
Why Harry Jones did not go to Canada. B ; 
Walter Mitchell. 4 —— — 
Was Reichenbach Right ? 
The Foe in the Household. By Caroline Cheeseboro 
The True Story of Lady Byron's Life. By Harriet 
Jacob Flint’ Journey, F : 
a t's Journey. By Bayard Taylor. 
My Comrade and I. By 7 T. —— 
A Lone Woman's Trip to Omaha and Be 
Confucius and the Chinese. By Rev. ie 
Mg Clark. 
é First Cricket. By W. D. Howell 
Gabrielle de — Part iil. 
James, Jr. 
Log-Kolling at Washington. By James Parton. 


The Genius of Doré, 1 ‘ 
A Poetical Lot. * y J. Jackson Jarvis. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


ond. 
ames Free- 


By Henry 





IEW of ST STEPHEN’S, 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


— — 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 
of ‘Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 


Ouray, Author of ‘Salem Chapel,’ &. 3 
vois. 


URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel.”—Athenaum. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. 
Gripert, Author of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ &c. 3 
vols. [September 10. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlbro’ st. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
y This day, 8vo, with Maps, price 21s., ~ 
A HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 
Vol. IIT. 
‘The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum.’ 
(Vols. I. and II. price 18s. each.) 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS. The Idylls and Epigrams. 
Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, by 
Herpert Syow, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. Extra feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

[This day. 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning 
PIERS the PLOWMAN. According to the 
Version revised and enlarged by the Author 
about A.D. 1377. with Introduction, Not 
and Glossarial, Index, by the Rev. W. W. 
Sxeat, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

[This day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “MACBETH.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. G. 
Crank, M.A., and W. A. Wrient, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 18. 6d. [This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON. PRESS, 
and published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
Publishers to the University. 








MR BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNOEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 





The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. 
By Dr Hook, Dean of Chichester; forming the 
Eighth Volume of the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury.’ 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIL- 


FORD, in a Selection from her Letters, with an 
Introduction by one of her earliest friends. 
Edited by A. L’Estrnanoz, Esq. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By 


Mrs Hewxny Woop, Author of ‘East Lynne,’ 
‘The Channings,’ &c. 


A cheap 
edition of this popular work, with an Illustration 
by Patz, forming the New Volume of 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 


NOVELS, to which series is about to be added a 
beautifully-printed edition of 


MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





HAMPSTEAD.—The B 
WERK, prio ale na bythe BUILDER of THIS 


Mr Street, A.R.A.—Agricult Mach — 
Seven Curses of Ps oacarrye Bars Cc a 








post, 5d., contains: View 4 they, at 
and Plan of New Chareh, Hampstead—Portrait of se cater ods Meat Brie Pulteney ® re ’ 


-oflice, Number 16 Little 

in the P of St J tminster, in the 

hed by GEORGE 
in the 


street, 
_ Strand, in the aforesaid of Middlesex, at 
Number 9 Wellington street aforesaid.—Saturday, 








Germany—The Dake of Nortbamberlana’ f 
Rock—Symb d other Pa 1 York t Ct 
Covent — -C., and all Newsmen. iit 


September 4, 1869. 





